Che Orchestra. 
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MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 
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No, 16. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1875. 


Price 6d. 
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fda ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the [mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious To QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the ce of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN. Mus. D. Cantab. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
the 4th INST., commencing at Eight o’clock. 

Conductor: Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d,, and 5s., to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcApEmy oF Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—SATURDAY POPULAR CON- 
CERTS, Second of the Series, SATURDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 6th. 
Production for the first time in England since 1757 of Handel’s Oratorio 
“ESTHER.” Madame Nouver, Madame Enriquez, Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Howells, 
ud Mr. Vernon Rigby. Increased Orchestra and Choir. Conductor, Mr. H. 
Weist Hill, Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d., or transferable, numbered Stalls, for half 
fries. 12s, Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


\ ISS EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 
Contralto, (Pupils of Mr. Charles Lunn) are open to receive moments 
8, 








for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. For terms, apply to their address, Warwick 
Trncis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reference to Mr, Charles Lunn. 


JOTICR OF REMOVAL.—MISS BESSIE M. WAUGH, 

Solo Pianist, Accompanist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte, begs to 

anounce her Removal to 120, Great Portland Street, W., where all communi- 
cations respecting Engagements, &c., are requested to be addressed. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, 1876.—To secure insertion in the 

Bd it is necessary that those Professors who have not filled up and 

a= forms should do so at once to RUDALL, CARTE, & Co., 20, 
Toss. 
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“SPRING-TIME,” 


A PART SONG. 


BY W. Ga MARSHALL, 
For 8. A. T. B. 


Price 1s, Nett, Post Free, 
“It is a lively and spontaneous composition, not at all laboured, and shows 
able musical feeling, and there is nothing exacting for the performers, 
ind it will please ninety-nine out of a hundred who listen to it.”—Orchestra. 
“Fully within the means of an ordinary drawing-room y."'—Figaro. 
‘Bright and cheerful, the melody thoroughly tuneful and neatly scored, it 
vill surely prove a favourite with Choral Societies.” —The Graphic. 


Published by DYSON, 9 and 10, Thames Street, Windsor ; where Copies may 
behad. Also, at WEEKS & Co.’s, 16, Hanover Street, London, 





Just published, 140 pp. royal 8vo., price 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 


PIANO AND SINGING, 


DIDACTICAL and POLEMICAL;: for Professionals 
and Amateurs. 
By FREDERICK WIECK. 
Translated for Madame Scuumann ard Miss Manis Wircr, 
by H,. KRUEGER 


H. KRUEGER, Aberdeen; CHAPPELL & Co., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 
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“ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


OPERA. 


COMPOSED BY 





PRICE: 
IN PAPER COVER - 5a. 
BOUND cok 7s, 6d. 








IN THE SAME FORM, MAY BE HAD, 


WALLACE’S © MARITANA,” 


WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 


WITH RECITATIVES BY 


TITO MATTEI. 


LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musiceellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 


AN OCTAVO EDITION OF 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
TWELVE SONGS, 


OP. 23 AND 35, 


CONTENTS: 
Op. 23. No. 


” ” 


MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 
MAY DEW. 
- va FORGET ME NOT. 

» 4. TO CHLOE (IN SICKNESS), 

» 5 THE PAST. 

3 GENTLE ZEPHYR, 

INDIAN LOVE. 
WINTER'S GONE. 
DAWN, GENTLE FLOWER. 
CASTLE GORDON. 
AS LONESOME THROUGH THE WOODS. 
SING, MAIDEN, SING. 





Price: In Paper Cover, 6s. Nett. In Cloth mba 8s. Nett. 


big we SEBASTIAN BACH'’S CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 
e Parts L. and FL. (embracing the Birth of Christ) translated and adapted by 
Heeon BF. oH. Jomssron (translator of the ‘Grosse Passions-Musik”) for the 
Bach society, by whom it was firet performed in England, 1861, under the 
direction of SLR W. STEKNDALE BENNETT, and afterwards by the Siudents 
of the Royal Academy of Music, 1870, under the direction of MR. JOHN 
HULLAH Edued and revised from the full score by Arruur O'Leary. 
Printed from Engraved Plates. Price, in paper covers, 23. nett; in cloth 
boards, 4s. nett ; chorus parts, 1s. 9d. each. Baud parts can be hired. 


WAKE THRE, O ZION! end 
‘lhe two contralto songs in J. 8, Lach's 
Editions. Post free for 18 stamps each. 


SLUMBER BELOVED. 


* Christmas Oratorio.” Folio 


7 [TTL CHRISTMAS.” <A drawing-room Cantata (with 
4 diakgue) FOR FEMALE VOICES. From the French of F, POISE, 
a pees ~ to ~ lish words by W. CHALMERS MASTERS, Price, nett 2s. 
(horuses separaicly, 6d. Aamirably adapted for Schools and private per- 
f.rmance, Also, S¢ parat , from the above Work, Christmas Carol, ‘“‘W11TH 
HER? AND Vou kL x iY Us REJOICE.” Solo and Chorus, price 1s. 


Es I PART SONGS FOR CHR ISTMAS, 
ae .” J.L HATTON. “Ha 

n xe < i 

Ww. . Sk pon. 


Welcome, day 


il, thou aaa eyed virgin 
ATSON, Gd. nett. “* Hurrah for Father Christwas.” G. 


‘ A N OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. Words 
‘ with permission) from the ‘* AFTERGLOW,’ Music by F, AMCOTTS 
lost free lor eighteen stamps. 
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68, NEW BOND STRER 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE., 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch, Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a iull ro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas, 


In all these instruments the touch 


facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect, 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, ‘They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothiog in common with ti articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramzn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jony Porp1e, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muir Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin 
CramzER, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guincas, 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46) MOQRGATE SUREBT, CITY: 


There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 7 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 
«Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
atitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 
«Mr, Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
eMusical Ties. 


«Mr, Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
ito the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doctor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospitat Gazette. 


“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 


“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fasion that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—The Pictorial World. 
«4 geries of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graph ic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”—Figaro. 


“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
{his subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 


“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
ad we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr, Luann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
nethod of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
qlle.’—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
Express, 


“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 


Journal, 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
othe task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
leeds Mercury. 

“Aremarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece."—Malvern News. 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philogophy of 
Voice,""—Midland Counties Herald. 


Bartuierg, Trxpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers, 





Sov Ready, dto., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 1és, 6d, 3 or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


WIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


WwW @ hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. ‘The 
=] ere is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas. 
i ay be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
hoe era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
oo is deserving of all praise for 89 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
ma We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
nt é work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 

2 topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 


{th Ja: Rosas A v 
the dy. 80 trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 





london; ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleot Streot. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUGATIONAL WORKS, 








SIR JOHN GOSS’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. 
GREENHILL. 


Composed by James 


Price 3s. each. 
No. 1. 
2. 


‘My Native Vale.” 
‘« The Sea-shell.” 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 


” 





8. 
“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucnet 


CHAMPION . ° ° 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marriott. Ilustrated Title ; 
‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Marriotr. Illustrated Title ; 
‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. I’. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 


of Wales’ Visit to India 


3 0 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“ Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . 


‘‘ Silver Moonlight.” 


Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
** Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 


‘‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard 


> 
‘*Come, Birdie, come”’ 





“Tete a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosepH CLAFTON 





‘‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d'’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RowanDE . ‘ 


J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


NATIONAL AND POPULAR 


BALLADS AND SONGS 


OF ENGLAND. 


SELECTED, ADAPTED, AND ARRANGED WITH ay 
ACCOMPANIMENT, FOR THE 


PIANOFORTHE, 


BY 


WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, T. OLIPHANT, 
W. BALL, J. B. SALE, DR. GAUNTLETT, 
DR. JOHN CLARKE, &c. 


Nos. 1 to 983, NOW READY. 


Cc. LONSDALE’S 


MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


é 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 








NEW BARITONE SONG. 
“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. 8S. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR. 
* This song is sure to command a wide popularity,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“STR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shire). 
Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 


“Certain to become a great success,” 
8s., Post Free, 1s, 6d, 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, W 





THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrange 
ments for the Pianof« rte, by MICHAE]L WATSON, are now Pub- 
lished as Solos and Duets, Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 38., Post 
free at half-price. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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AIRS AND GRACES. 


It is somewhat singular that side by side with a 
general diffusion of musical knowledge and an all but 
qniversal popular practice of singing, a complete 
though gradual change has taken place in the manner 
of rendering vocal music by the great artists of the 
jay. It might be thought that the cultivated singer 
yould be anxious to keep the mere pretenders at a 
distance, and so would set up and maintain a standard 
of technical execution even in ordinary songs, which 
vould be difficult to imitate, and impossible to attain 
perfectly without going through a long course of 
training. Formerly the melody of the most simple 
ballad would be subjected to all kinds of ornamentation 
by the singer ; and the old singing masters devoted no 
little time and labour to familiarize their pupils with 
all the known “ graces,” and teach them how to use 
them with effect. This style has now been altogether 
abandoned ; and the change is not to be regretted, 
especially as the object aimed at was realized by few, 
and what should have been free and spontaneous too 
often appeared crude, hard, and uncalled for. But 
there were once English singers who would take up a 
song for the first time, and sing it at sight with all the 
appurtenances in the way of embellishment that were 
then necessary ; and they would do this not only with 
one song but with any song. They had acquired their 
art, and practised it according to the canons of the 
time. Ornamentation, however, has yielded to de- 
tlamation ; 
public singer has certainly been accepted, and in some 
tases @ mere power of mimicry has superseded training 
altogether, and enabled the possessor to usurp for a 
time a very high place in art. We cannot now 
consider this subject in allits bearings ; we will merely 
devote a little space to show what was formerly con- 
sidered de rigueur. 

The expert’s direction to the vocalist who had to sing 
asong in public, was never to sing two verses alike: 
the first verse might be sung simply with an occasional 
appoggiatura or an introduced turn; the second more 
highly ornamented ; and so on to the end, an elaborate 
talence being introduced if possible at the close of the 
last verse. The song thus became literally an “ Air with 
Variations,” the latter by the singer—who would thus 


lisplay his technical skill, and his taste or want of 


i. The most essential of all ornaments was the shake : 
and yet few were the vocalists—especially the males— 
who could execute it perfectly. They nearly all 
attempted it, and perhaps their failures brought about 
ts disuse. Our own Great Tenor—who has been our 
ouly Great Tenor for a quarter of a century—is not 
certainly known ever to have made a shake ! 

Mr. Nathan—a friend of Lord Byron, and a thorough 
musician, and moreover a fastidious critic—in his 
Musurgia Vocalis, a work of much yalue though over- 
loaded with a nocdless and pedantic display of learning, 


and a lower standard of cultivation for a, 





thus illustrates the singer’s province in Handel's 
popular air best known as ‘‘ Holy, Holy.” Here, he 
says, ‘the singer of mind excels; for the soul chastens 
down the whole performance, and inspires him with 
the same power of feeling the just meaning of the 
words, which must have dwelt in the breast of the 
composer while writing the music. ‘The first time of 
uttering the word holy, it should be sung with a degree 
of humble piety, which warms on a repetition into en- 
thusiastic fervour ; and, as the word is again and again 
repeated, the judgment of the singer should display 
itself by the variety of pious readings, which he is 
capable of giving.” The ‘pious readings” now-a-days 
would hardly be considered endurable, let alone appro- 
priate. 
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Pretty fair this; in the second part we have an 
indication of the sort of cadence the singer should 
introduce :— 





For thou on - - ly — art ho - ly, Thou 
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Lord. 
On the repetition of the first part the singer is to 
proceed somewhat after this fashion :— 
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We need hardly say what the effect on the audience 
would be if any singer were rash enough to attempt such 
a rendering in the present day. 

When a mode of over-decoration obtained as that 
indicated above, the composer sometimes fared badly ; 
for if his notes were shortened or lengthened or 
supplemented at the pleasure of the singer, they were 
in danger of getting misplaced, or altogether lost ; and 
it would really be sometimes hard to decide whether a 
song was being sung to its own tune or to another.* 
The greatest incongruity was reserved for the end, and 
the success of a singer indeed depended very much 
on his final cadence: this held much the same position 
as the exceptionally high or low note which is relied 
on in these days to bring down the house. Handel 
himself tolerated if he did not altogether approve the 
singer’s ad libitum display: witness his oft-quoted 
congratulation of Mr. Beard, the Great Tenor of his 
day, when after wandering through all kinds of keys, 
he at last got back to his starting-point: ‘ Veleome 
home, Mr. Beard! velcome home !” 

The length and the absurdity of some of the intro- 
duced cadences often provoked animadversion, in the 
case of Italian as well as English singers. But 
between these, then as now, there was generally a great 
gulf. The English vocalist was always to be distin- 
guished from the Italian in the case of an encore. If the 
former repeated a song, every ornament would recur in 
the second version precisely as in the first ; each turn, 
glide, appoggiatura, and shake would be reproduced, 
showing indisputably that the thing had been got up, 
and that the stereotyped rendering, however effective, 
was utterly devoid of real feeling, and had nothing 
hearty or spontaneous about it. The “ decorations ” 
at the best had the character of the singing-master’s 
additions, when they were really appropriate ; but not 
seldom they were utterly incongruous. 

With the Italian artist, how different the result! 
He, too, had “ got up” his song, but he had studied its 
spirit, and his taste and method had been applied to 
enhance and embellish the composer’s design. He 
always endeavoured to do his best, and in practising 
his art had learned how celare artem. The applause 

* Nt many years ago an old man went about London playing 
poplar airs on a clarionet; he had considerable execution, and 
go! freqaent contrivutions from passers-by. His performance, 
was so full of * graces,” that it was not always easy to identify 


his tunes: the old man probably played them as he had heard 
them sung. 





—. 
he received would find its way to his heart, and his 
response to an encore would bring out intensity of feo). 
ing and desire to excel himself which would preven 
any mere repetition. He would be carried away by his 
enthusiasm, were he not restrained by the excellence of 
his training; and he would use spontaneously all jis 
resources, and intense passion and exuberance of orng, 
ment would stamp his second rendering as a genuing 
artistic advance on the former. 

To return to our subject—the change of style has 
not been an unmitigated gain. Modern taste has got 
rid of the old delicacy, with all the turns, and the 
runs, and the twiddles; but it more than tolerates jp 
its place the shouting, and the violent contrasts, th 
sustained note of exceptional compass, and the 
barbarous vibrato: it accepts as artists untaught 
singers, who having loud voices et preterea mihil, 
get coached in two or three songs and sing them 
through a season. It has enabled these to discarj 
the old graces, and taught the public to appreciate 
them according to the airs that they assume. Ani 
while impresarios seek not what is good, but what 
will catch the public ear, matters will not improve, 
and real singers will not much out-distance the 
counterfeits, 








THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 


The pecuniary results of the late Church Festival at 
Worcester Cathedral have been fully as satisfactory 
as had been anticipated. The following returns are 
furnished by Mr. J. H. Hooper, honorary secretary :— 
The collections at the Cathedral (including about £120 
from the interest of invested funds at Gloucester and 
Worcester) amount to £72412s. 2d. The Supplemental 
Fund reaches £667 15s. 6d., including donations since . 
the Festival, making a total of £1392 7s. 8d., to whichit 
is possible some further additions may be made. ‘There 
is also interest from Hereford to be received. Mr, 
Hooper adds that the offertories at the Cathedral in- 
cluded £50 in notes (none exceeding £10) and £71 in 
cheques, none exceeding £25. All the rest was in gold 
and silver, except £2 4s. 9d. in copper. Lady Emily 
Foley, who has always been a most liberal patron and 
supporter of the Festivals of the Three Choirs, has 
sent a contribution of £50 to be added to the Cathedral 
collections, accompanying the gift with a letter, in which 
she expresses regret at the change made this year, 
‘thus depriving the public of hearing and enjoying the 
grand compositions of the greatest masters in music to 
the utmost advantage—viz., in a cathedral where the 
solemnity and grandeur of the building add so mate: 
rially to the religious effect, the feeling of those who 
listen to the sublime music raising their thoughts to 
Heaven and to the God who made them and redeemed 
them, when at the same time their ears and minds were 
instructed in the best manner for the enjoyment for the 
highest kind of music.” - 

We hope that before another Festival is due at Wor 
cester arrangements may be made to hold it in a secular 
building. The Cathedral folks can carry ont thelr 
program, which may be independent, and help the 
outside Festival much, 
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ART FOUNDATIONS.—PART II. 


Finite anp Inrinite. 

Many, very many, wasted hours of honest and sincere 
workers are caused by teachers and taught plunging 
blindly into the midst of an art without first finding firm 
footing on its base. That both knowledge in man and 
also his power have limits no one in his senses doubts, 
but few stay to ask where those limits are; we will 
pause a While at these. From the cradle to the grave 
the only knowledge man can have in regard to this 
yorld is gained through his channels of scnse: he 
can hear, he can see, he can taste, touch, or smell. 
In no soever other way can he communicate with his 
fellows or with surrounding nature; and through 
no soever Other channels can the outside world com- 
nunicate with him. Being so, man’s consciousness 
stands in relationship to the means by which such con- 
sciousness is obtained in exactly the same relationship'as 
subject does to object, although in ordinary thought 
and in common consideration the vehicles of communi- 
cation, that is the personal mechanical casement with 
which Consciousness seems to each to be indissolubly 
intertwined, are themselves considered subjective, 
This at once introduces a physical question—the 
length or strength of our ears, the clearness or opacity 
ofour eyes; and further, before we can proclaim what 
ve call a fact, the relative physical construction of our 
ears compared with the ears of other animals, and so 
oi, with the attendant comparative impressions upon 
the Consciousness of men and beasts, and the attendant 
inductive abstract proposition respecting hearing, and 
dther curious questions—questions easily propounded 
but not so easily answered. Man’s Consciousness, save 
in his inmost workings (conception and imagination) 
may be considered as absolutely limited to powers in 
his physical construction ; that his Consciousness, or, 
ifthe reader like, his “himself” is capable of greater 
things than those it can in this life attain, is clear from 
the fact of its seeking within itself new states. Con- 
sciousness is life, it is action, and all Unconscious 
action of the brain is only an outside Consciousness 
unfelt by us acting within ourselves according to laws 
more perfect than those of our own making. Let us 
famine our machinery. The anatomy, or construction, 
ofthis is a question for the physiologist, and has little 
nothing to do with us only so far as its affects our 
Consciousness and our Conceptions of this. Now mark! 
This treatment of the subject is directly opposed to the 
tampant materialism of the age, and is in strict con- 
formity with the conceptions of a pure artistic life. It 
makes the power of seeing depend upon the cultivation 
of the instrument of sight itself, and of the soul that 
Wses it; it makes the power of hearing depend upon the 
cultivation of the instrument of hearing itself, and of 
the soul that uses this. We have (1) The physical 
lupressions conveyed to Consciousness ; (2) the modi- 
ication of these by past impressions ; (8) the modifica- 





tion and moulding of the compounds of the first and 
second by Conception. Now this essentially ethical 
view not only of the testimony of Consciousness, but 
also of its direction, may appear to open the floodgate 
for faney, and cause the ‘musical reader to exclaim, 
‘Just so, I judge by feeling !"’ But it is differeut in so 
far as such view insists upon the feelings being able to 
stand the scrutiny of science from any soever direction 
whence science may be brought to bear upon them. 
Feelings may be true only so far as they cannot be dis 
proved; to disprove the premiss is to crush the 
conclusion, 

To form an abstract idea of the worth of our notions, 
we will take the comparative Consciousness through the 
organ of sight, and through the organ of hearing, and 
what effect such idea has upon our acceptance of the 
proclaimed theory respecting the physical construction 
of the ear by Professor Helmholtz. 

Our sight is bounded by the horizon, and this flies 
from us as we follow it; the horizon of an eagle, who 
shall define that? Moreover, a short-sighted man is 
confined to a smaller circle of sight than his fellows, 
Again, rapid motion impedes our vision, yet the swift 
travelling at from seventy to eighty leagues an hour 
can toy with its prey. (Michelet is speaking of the 
swift, although he calls it the swallow, in ‘“‘ The Bird,” 
pp. 198, 199.) Then again, who shall decide the ap- 
pearances of things to the consciousness of a bat, with 
its bead-like eye ? And what man shall say the impres- 
sion his image makes upon the consciousness of a 
sheep through its almost rhomboid-shaped iris ? What 
must be the opinion a dragon-fly forms of us through his 
fire-like head of eyes ?—something approaching fifteen 
thousand eyes massed into two glowing globes, 
Again, take the sphere of hearing. The other day I 
got over a stile, and the crushed stubble, crackling in 
its fall, caused a rabbit, three gun-shots’ distance off, to 
raise its head; if we had the consciousness of such 
an animal, sound would be a constant roar—deafening 
us, other conditions remaining as they are. The hear- 
ing of a jay—our wildest common bird—what is the 
relative sphere of that in regard to our sphere of sound? 
Consciousness through smell, as displayed to us by the 
jackal, what does this teach us? Well, we learn from 
all these comparisons that we can never know anything 
absolutely of our surroundings, but only such as we may 
reasonably conclude to be intended as beneficial to us 
under our present construction ; for the attributes of a 
Creator must be such that all the powers of all created 
animated things collectively do not equal and only 
foreshadow the power and consciousness of their Origi- 
nator. Weseethrougha darkened glass. The conclusion 
is—We are so constructed that we know nothing as a 
final truth, we only know as presumptive truth, but, 
on the other hand, we are so constituted that we may 
conceive and believe something that is a final truth, 
and we may know it as a presumptive one. Just asa 
village gossip understands “ the World” as her little 
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coterie, and so in her conception contracts the meaning, 
so our modern scientists understand ‘‘ Nature ” as the 
impressions upon the mind of man through the limited 
physical contrivance displayed in human organisation, 
and so, in like manner, contracts the conception of 
Nature’s power and of her being. Revealed religion 
steps in here, and has something to say. 

As all our notions of things arise from comparison, 
so it follows that if by the Almighty fiat everything 
were reduced in size one half, we should go through all 
our actions with accelerated speed, and be conscious of 
no change ; indeed, most of us would be willing to pro- 
claim on oath no change had taken place. The Creator 
could fold us up like fan, push created things in and 
out like an accordion, and yet do these acts in such 
mode that we should be utterly unconscious of them. 
Thus much for the materialistic creed; now for the 
idealistic world. There is a sphere of consciousness 
subtle in its laws; and there may be a spiritual light 
required for the mental eye before it can conceive, or 
even perceive ; just as the physical light is required for 
the bodily eye before it can see. This may or may not 
be so. But, meeting the present rationalism on its own 
ground, that is, supposing there is no Ghost, holy or 
otherwise, and that it is given us to possess a wisdom 
emblazoned by endless day, we still find a circle of power 
in thought. And in this wise: No man can be rightly 
understood or rightly appreciated, save by an equal or a 
superior. His inferior may overrate him in enthusiasm 
or underrate him in ignorance ; but he can only be duly 
gauged by one who is at least his equal and who may 
be his superior; that is, a man may be capable of 
knowing the man who-reads him, or he may not. If 
then we wish to learn we can only learn in faith; it is 
when we pause in the rush of time and look back upon 
our past career that we acquiesce or disapprove ; but if 
we wish to advance we must throw ourselves not upon 
reason but upon trust. There is, there can be, no more 
imbecile notion than that of saying “ I will not believe 
what my reason does not accept ;” for any man wor- 
shipping a Deity that is understandable of his 
intelligence, is ipso facto an unintelligent being ; for in 
exact proportion as he equals in intelligence his god he 
is foolish in according worship. I do not bow down to 
equals. Priestley, whose statue is the latest adornment 
of the liberal town of Birmingham, and who having been 
stoned out has now been stoned in, was “ especially 
indignant at the practice of shielding absurdity under 
the venerable name of mystery ;” and well he might be 
when applied to what could be disproved. But the 
greatest mystery of all mysteries, is the desire of 
man to form a faith based solely upon his reason, 
while, whetber he be teacher or whether he be taught, 
he can only teach and he can only be taught by faith 
being a footstep beyond her twin. A man should al- 
ways know more than he can accomplish, then his 
rcal is clear; but a teacher should always take care 
tht fa'th sits waiting for reason on a higher elevation 





—__ 
still.* And this makes all the difference between two 
kinds of men trying to read life and surroundino 
things: one kind has implicit confidence (faith, shall 
I say ?) in their reason penetrating and reading nature 
the other kind has full confidence in the power of out. 
side nature to reveal herself to them,+ and as for 
God, men of this kind are quite content that Hp 
should understand them, and can only accept a Gog 
shielded under the venerable term “ mysterious.” By; 
the attitude of man to man has become corrupted by 
this reason worship, so that we do not excel ; it is ap 
age of shoddy, shams, superficial appearances; and go 
we every one get our reward. Now when Christ said, 
‘‘Unless ye become as little children,” he referred to 
the trustful faith within children ; these do not doubt 
a parent’s word, they have boundless confidence jg 
his power to satisfy their wants, physical or mental, 
And the relation of parent to child is such that 
in earliest years this confidence is never betrayed, 
unless the traitor be one of the child’s own houg. 
hold. 

The whole teaching then is this :—‘ Learn to discern 
your superiors, and when discerned place faith in them: 
by such faith you may raise yourself to their standard, 
and thus of necessity know them; you may even have the 
power within you to afterwards surpass them, and they 
in like turn learn cheerfully of you. But whether onebe 
first or other, the mysterious force of faith must be the 
fulerum of progress.” 

Cuartes Loyy, 





* Admirably typified by Sir Noel Paton. 
+ See p. 61 et seg. of “‘Deucalion.” Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, 
Kent. 2s. 6d. 








Orera Lisretti.—The truth of M, Arsene Houssaye's dictum’ 
that a good opera is worth nothing without a good libretto, has 
lately been confirmed, under rather remarkable circumstances, 
first at Manchester and afterwards in London. Manchester, more 
advanced in that respect than the metropolis, has for some time 
past had a regular operatic establishment for the performance of 
original English works. The last of the new lyrical dramas which 
from time to time were presented to the Manchester public is the 
composition of Mr. Alfred Cellier. It is called “ The Tower of 
London,” and, according to trustworthy accounts, would hare 
obtained considerable success but for the accident of its being 
based on a ridiculous “ book,” for which a formal apology las 
been made by one of the local papers. The author, it appears, 
who was to have supplied the libretto, fell ill, and at the last 
moment had to request a friend, who was apparently unused to 
the business, to write it in place of him. Without possessing any 
direct knowledge of the work, we may safely say that it is not m 
this hasty, happy-go-lucky fashion that the dramatic framework 
of an opera should be prepared; and so, in this particular cast, 
the result seems to have proved. What is not excusable i 
Manchester is certainly not justifiable in London ; yet in Londo 
also it has been found necessary to express regret to the publit 
for the unsatisfactory character of a libretto set by the popular i. 
Lecocq to very agreeable music. ‘The public,” we read, ma 
managerial notice, * are respectfully informed that the libretto af 
“ Fleur de Thé” has been submitted to a new and careful revisit 
as suggested by the press, and that all portions of the dialogue 
that might have been considered or construed as equivocal, 0! 
in the slightest degree suggestive, have been either totally expunged 
or altered so as to give satisfaction even to the most fastidious. 
Whether this purely destructive process will have all the good 
effects that seem to be expected from it, remains to be secl- 
Daily News. 
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THE FOUNDLING CHAPEL. 





It is above ten years ago since a somewhat extended 
notice of the Foundling Hospital and the service in 
its Chapel appeared in the columns of the ‘‘ Orchestra.” 
Since then there has been a vast increase in the 
number of churches having musical services, and 
considerable improvement in those which had already 
established them. It was with a combined feeling of 
hope and expectation that we visited the Hospital 
again, though we thought it possible from the con- 
stitution of the establishment that its directors would 
be more likely to stand on the old ways than to rush 
into a progressive movement of any kind whatever. 
In our former papers we sketched the foundation of 
the Hospital by Captain Coram—his name should 
yever be omitted from any notice of the Institution— 
and the various modifications from time to time of his 
original plan. 
general management and arrangements there has been 
no change of any importance: death and time have 
removed individuals, but the system is the same, and 
as satisfactory. 

In the Chapel the only alteration that struck us was 
the roof over the organ and the children’s gallery. 
This has been raised considerably by cutting away 
the old roof and constructing a kind of inverted trough 
across the building, the top being a semi-circular arch. 
More light is thus obtained for the galleries, but the 
ymmetry of the building is destroyed architecturally, 
aud the “‘ high level”’ space above the Chapel ceiling 
uust absorb much of the sound of both organ and 
wiees which formerly was thrown into the body of 
the Chapel. till the tone of the beautiful organ and 
the marvellously trained voices of the children produce 
their old and unique effect. In front of the organ, as 
before, sat the principal singers: and here we find that 
the Foundling folks have not eschewed musical pro- 
gress entirely. At the date of our last notice these 
uumbered five: two ladies, an alto, a tenor, and a 
bss, Our readers will excuse our quoting the 
suggestion we made at the time :— 

“But seeing that the girls sing the treble and the boys the 
ilto, and that the choir has only one tenor and one bass, it is 
obvious that there must exist a disparity between the parts which 
lo exertion on the part of the singers or skill of the organist can 
conceal; and we would suggest that if, as we were informed, the 
‘utributions to the Chapel funds yield a considerable surplus, a 
bition of this might be devoted to the engagement of three or 
tour tenors and basses for the chorus. If indeed the governors 
addition to this would also double their quintet, we think little 
Nore could be desired; but the adoption of the former suggestion 
Yould remove the weakest point in the present arrangements.” 


We are not vain enough to imagine that the above 
‘iggestion has in any way influenced the Foundling 
Committee, nor could we claim any great credit if it 
ind; but they have increased their solo choir. They 
lve made their five, six. The commercial and 
wercantile minds which in this country so often 


Since then we believe that in the’ 








regulate our charitable and other institutions, have 
given to their music an advance of twenty per cent. ; 
and with prudent caution they have taken ten years to 
do it. However, let us be thankful for small mercies ; 
there are now six: and fhe extra vocalist would 
surprise some of the old habitués as much as the extra 
Seur de charité astounded the Black Mousquetaire. 
Two ladies occupy their usual seats, the alto has 
departed,* there are two tenors, and two basses. Of 
course this is better than before, but there is the old 
want of balance in the vocal parts, and the organist 
has still to do his best to make up the deficiency. The 
professional choir now consists of Miss Jane Wells, 
soprano; Miss Julia Elton, contralto; Mr. Taylor 
(from Salisbury Cathedral), tenor; and Mr. Chaplin 
Henry, bass; Mr. Williams, 2nd tenor; and Mr, 
Edwards, 2nd bass. 

On the occasion of our visit the Psalms were 
chanted to three different single chants: the arrange- 
ment of one Psalm—a Miserere—was very beautiful, 
and it was sung with great feeling and effect by the 
choir and children. The “ Te Deum” and “Jubilate ” 
were Mr. Henry Smart’s in F, a bold service with 
plenty of obbligato work for the organ; it was well 
given—with marvellous intelligence and precision by 
the children especially. The Morning Prayer versicles 
were read by the Chaplain, the responses sung by the 
choir and children. A hymn was sung before the Litany, 
with very little aid from the organ; the voices were 
beautifully in tune. This fact alone distinguishes the 
Foundling services from anything else of the kind; 
everything is sung with perfect intonation, and the 
pitch is invariably sustained whether the voices are 
accompanied by the organ or not. Concerning the 
Litany, the less said the better: its effect was depress- 
ing in the extreme. Simply read by the Chaplain, the 
congregation and children uttered the responses in an 
indistinct and hesitating manner, as if they were 
ashamed or wearied of their work. Of course it 
was got over quicker than if it had been chanted; 
but would it not be well to relegate it to the shorter 
Afternoon Service? ‘The Sanctus and Kyrie for the 
Communion were the composition of the organist and 
director of the music, Mr. Willing: good music, 
of course, but not particularly striking to any one 
accustomed to cathedral service. Before the sermon 
Rossini’s Prayer from ‘ Mosé in Egitto,” was sung to 
a hymn the words of which—commonplace enough in 
themselves—have the advantage of changing their 
expression from supplication to thanksgiving, where 
the music leaves the minor for the major mode. The 
full” portions told excellently : the solos were sung 
correctly, but tamely—there was no entering into the 
spirit of the composition. We were in the hope of 
hearing a good voluntary after the service, but a few 





* The change was made on the death of the alto, Mr. William 
Coward, a good and conscientious musican, who sang here many 
years, and died at an early age after a very short ~~ 
E 
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chord passages on the organ sufficed to “play out” 
the clergy, and the congregation departed amidst their 
own noise, with an occasional slamming of the pew- 
doors by way of emphasizing the buzz of conversation. 

The service, though much shorter, was equally good 
in the afternoon, though the attendance was compara- 
tively small, the chapel not being half filled. The 
Psalms were chanted. The ‘‘ Magnificat’ and ‘‘ Nunc 
Dimittis,"”’ Garrett in D, a hymn after the third collect, 
and the anthem, the ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus from the 
“« Messiah,” transposed to before the sermon—an 
innovation allowed here as elsewhere by the Ordinary 
of the place, doubtless for sufficient reason. Instead 
of the tumultuous “ rush out ” of the morning, a large 
number of the congregation stayed to hear the organ, 
Mr. Willing played several appropriate pieces with his 
usual skill and feeling, and amply atoned for our dis- 
appointment after the Morning Service. 

The same preacher—the Rev. Mr. Gleadall—oceupied 
the pulpit, as on our previous visit. The present 
Chaplain is the Rev. John Frere Langford. The 
clerical staff are doubtless good men and true: their 
ministrations are as colourless as the committee of 
such an institution can desire. 

One annoyance—a continually recurring one in 
churches where choral music is performed—we must 
protest against—the mumbling accompaniment fur- 
nished by the congregation. We have nothing to say 
against congregational singing where it is the esta- 
blished custom—even then the congregation should 
learn to sing; but in such a case as the present we 
would repeat the advice lately given by a sensible 
preacher to the congregation at Westminster Abbey ; 
‘Tf you neither can sing nor are called upon to sing, 
your wise and only course is to keep your mouths 
shut.” The Foundling “ effect’’ however is possibly 
produced a bouche fermée; and here silence even from 
‘“‘ nose-music ”’ should be prescribed. 

We have, we think, done no more than justice to 
the music at the Foundling Chapel: we cannot con- 
clude our paper without re-iterating our old complaint, 
as to the inequality in number and power of the voices. 
The chief attraction here in former times, was the 
singing of the professional singers; the children sang 
but little, and that little was to say the least indifferent. 
The music was chosen entirely to exhibit the soloists. 
A good illustration of this is seen in comparing the 
old book of ‘‘ Hymns and Anthems” with the present 
one. The additions comprise a large amount of the 
highest class of choral music by the best modern com- 
posers. Mendelssohn, Gounod, Sir John Goss, Dr. 
Wesley, Henry Smart—Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven—the finest of the Cathedral writers—all 
contribute to the collection of anthems which now form 
the Chapel repertory. And these works are performed 
with an excellence all but perfect: an excellence only 
attained by immense attention and work on the part of 


SEE 


to provide half-a-dozen capable tenors and basses more, 
and so silence the constant objection which is as easily 
made as it is unanswerable. We believe that the 
elevation of the service music is owing to the constant 
industry and vigilance of Mr. Willing the organist ang 
musical director, whose quarter-of-a-century’s work hag 
won the affection of the children and the good-will of 
all: does not such work deserve the recognition of g 
small increase of outlay to render the result perfect, with 
the certainty of a corresponding increase in the visitors 
to the Chapel and their contributions ? 

The service at the Foundling Chapel may be some. 
what anomalous. The ritualist will not find his viey; 
considered—the authority is not church authority ; the 
low churchman will be no better satisfied—he yj] 
miss the peculiar unction which is his delight; the 
purist will talk of the undue display of those children; 
and the church musician will stick at the dispro. 
portioned voices. And yet the service here more than 
retains its attractiveness notwithstanding the great 
drawback we have alluded to above. Of the numbers 
who attend, everybody is impressed and gratified ; and 
a visitor for the first time will experience a new sensa- 
tion, the remembrance of which will last him a lifetime, 











THE MAID OF ATHENS. 


The ‘Maid of Athens,”—whom Byron made 
famous sixty years ago, and whom Gounod but lately 
celebrated in the song so persistently sung by his de. 
voted friend for the benefit of ‘Mrs. Black,”—the 
worthy if prosaic development of the poet’s ‘ Maid,’— 
has died aged seventy-six. Theresa Macri was the 
eldest of three daughters, surpassing in beauty her 
younger sisters, who still were exceedingly beautiful, 
For some years she was an object of great interest to 
all travellers visiting Athens, and it would not be easy 
to say exactly when this first interest ceased, to be 
revived at a future period. For the last twenty years 
Mrs. Black has been a widow, living with her eldest 
and unmarried daughter in the new town of Athens. 
She has been “interviewed” lately more often possibly 
than was agreeable; the difficulties suggested by 
Athenian guides making travellers more anxious to se 
her. They found a quiet old lady who spoke modem 
Greek and nothing else: so that conversation was 
rarely possible. Her life had been uneventful, and she 
had the happiness of a placid ending. In this respect 
she was the complete antithesis of him who made her 
known to fame. 








NOVEMBER. 
W ovember, though thou art a sombrous month, 
O n thee we'll smile, if thou’lt not smile on us: 
V erdure is scarcely seen, and the sun hides 
E arly behind the mists that take thy name. 
M ore genial pleasures may be found in home, 
B right faces greeting round the cheerful hearth ; 
E nchanting scene! and with sweet Music’s aid, 





all concerned. Surely sufficient funds might be found 


R epays for Nature's gloom in this dull month. 
M. A. Bali. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Piano and Singing, Didactical and Polemical. For Pro- 
fessionals and Amateurs. By Frieprich Wirck. 
Translated for Mdme. Ciara Scuumann and Miss 
Marne Wieck. By H. Kruecer. Aberdeen : 
Krueger. London: Chappell. 1875. 


Fareprich Wieck was born in 1785, at Torgau, a 
gall Prussian town, on the borders of Saxony, not far 
fom Leipzig. Having gone through the course of 
the Gymnasium at Torgau, he proceeded to Wittenberg 
to study Theology, and in due course passed the neces- 
sry examinations and received licence to preach. He 
preached only once,—in the Schlosskirche, in Dresden. 
He did not seek a pastorate. For a time he acted 
as tutor in several families; and afterwards established 
in Leipsig @ manufactory of pianofortes; at the same 
ime giving lessons on this instrument. He soon be- 
came the centre of a large circle, especially of the 
younger artists of talent; and he made the acquaint- 
mee of many celebrated musicians, as Beethoven, 
(zeny, &¢. His correspondence gives a_ lively 
description of the musical condition of those times. 

Among the pupils whom Friedrick Wieck trained, 
his own daughters stand conspicuous. His eldest 
laughter Clara, at the age of ten, performed at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig, and also in Dresden, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Paris, Vienna, &c., always with 
the highest success. Her subsequent marriage with 


Robert Schumann, formed a rare union of artistic gifts. 
Wieck’s second daughter Marie afforded a good proof 


ofthe excellence of her tuition. Hans Von Biilow in 
aletter dated 1868, shows how he appreciated Wieck 
as a teacher :—‘‘ Never in thought or in word have I 
forgotten or denied—and herein will the future continue 
toreflect the past,—what I owe to you, highly revered 
Master. You it was who first laid a firm foundation, 
taching my ear to hear and impressing my hand with 
niles according to law, with a logical order,” &c. 

In 1845 Mendelssohn endeavoured to induce Fried- 
ich Wieck to accept a Professorship at the Leipsig 
Conservatory, and the Countess Rossi (Henrietta 
Sontag) proposed to him to establish a Singing-Con- 
servatory ; but he declined both offers. 

Up to his last days and in spite of his great age, 
Wieck was surrounded by pupils, both for singing 
ind for the piano, from all parts of the world, who 
tied to snatch a lesson from him when he was in the 
tumour to teach. He died on the 6th October, 1878, 
having completed his eighty-eighth year. 

The “ Piano und Gesang”’ contains such observa- 
tions respecting the pianoforte and singing, and music 
tul musicians in general, as the author thought worthy 
if preservation after his sixty years’ career as a teacher, 
To understand and to enjoy it some knowledge of 
German and of Germans is necessary; for though the 
words are English the thought and the phraseology are 
lutively of the Fatherland. There are in this country 





highly cultivated teachers of the pianoforte who will 
find little that is new to them in Wieck’s book ; but the 
mass of teachers blunder and bungle as much now as 
half-a-century ago; and considering that they have 
increased in number in the same ratio as pianos, it is 
not to be wondered at. Ifthe bulk of these could read 
and understand and apply Wieck’s observations much 
good would result ; but empiricism, with a large amount 
of assurance and the smallest amount of intelligence, 
still holds its own, and we fear will do so for a long 
period. Wieck was a thoroughly good and con- 
scientious teacher, who knew well what he was about, 
and had little patience with those who did not. Some 
of his sketches of musical incompetency and hypocrisy 
are admirable: and his strictures are the more racy 
from his own evident self-satisfaction. In his first 
chapter—on Elementary Instruction—a muff of a 
teacher is made to give the result of three years of his 
tuition of little Susy :— 


“ First, I taught her the keys—that was a difficult matter to 
begin with; then I taught her the treble staff—that was still 
more difficult; then I taught her the bass staff—that was the 
most difficult thing of all; then I took up with her the smal] 
favourite pieces that she was expected very soon to play to hey 
parents: here she mistook the bass staff for the treble staff, she 
did not keep time, always used the wrong fingers, and learned 
nothing; then I trted severity—here she cried; then I tried kind- 
ness—here also she cried; then I stopped entirely with the piano 
teaching, and upon that she entreated me for Heaven's sake not 
to begin again with her.—That is the position where we are 
now.” 


No better foil could be given to bring out Wieck’'s 
concise and logical exposition of his method in its 
early stage. Still, it must not be forgotten how much 
depends on the pupil, and that Wieck himself would 
not have got on as well with little Susy as with the 
mythical Trinette or the real Clara and Marie. This 
first chapter contains valuable hints for teacher and 
pupils: Wieck refrains on principle from giving a de- 
finite plan of procedure, as a slavish observance of it 
would be wholly contrary to his intentions, contrary to 
his own method. 

Two capital scenes—at Mr. Zach’s and Mrs. N.’s 
display very humorously and very truly the peculiarities 
of teachers, parents, and pupils: the teachers especially 
are not spared. In the fourth chapter he lectures the 
ladies on their pianoforte playing and on their singing; 
and having taken up singing he devotes his next chap- 
ter to Opera administration. He does not think much 
of the Impresarios :— 

‘Many managers of Theatres and Musical Directors, too, who 
either possess no knowledge of singing, or have no benevolence 
nor care for their singers, and thus wholly misunderstand their 
own position, bear a great share of the blame, that the most 
deeply felt want of healthy, useful, and rightly taught voices, and 
other accidents, bring forth, even on large stages, so many most 
middling and miserable opera performances. Likewise the con- 
stant change of the operas, and the hasty rehearsing of them, is 
death to the singer and to the whole establishment. If the operas 
were well and carefully studied—if there were a striving with all 
one’s powers for an ideal representation, and if only -_ operas 
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as are suitable for it were chosen; then the critical public would 
allow itself to be drawn and trained to visit the opera frequently, 
to live themselves into it, to look always for new beauties, and to 
feel themselves as fascinated as the singers, who only after 
repeated performances can move with entire freedom and ina 
truly artistic manner, with less sacrifice of their voice and of 
their health. Instead of that, the ungratified and oversatiated 
public wants naturally always something new, or in reality does 
not in the least know what it wants. The singers are tortured— 
one blames another—the manager has to expend more than he 
takes; the lady singers are hoarse and tired, have no pleasure 
and love for their work, and derange the performances; the 
musical leaders grow cold and negligent, and thus—they all unite 
in dragging the cart into the mud, and there you have the whole 
of the miserable mismanagement of the Opera of Germany.” 


There is no denying the literal translation of the 
above passage: but the German idiom is remarkably 
quaint, and hardly offensive to the English ear. 
Having warned composers to study the singers more 
than 1s their wont, he proceeds :— 


“Tf then you wish to write Operas that shall please, which in 
fact, if you would but confess it, is your first aim, then above all 
write so that your compositions may be capable of being sung: 
study what is necessary for it, and do not, as the custom is, leave 
it to accident. Ask at least one of the few connoisseurs of 
singing what you are to strike out and what to change, and 
renounce your usual phrase: ‘I will not change one note of my 
creation.’ Consider that whatever the singer does not like to 
sing, and, as a well-trained singer, she cannot master with ease, 
gives no pleasure, no enjoyment to the public, and does not 
induce people to hear it again. Do not write operas lasting four 
or five hours: the public and the singers do not, as a rule, hold 
out so long, neither does the exhausted orchestra,—you least of all, 
if it were other people’s music,—and do not demand too muck 
expense and too many members. Also allow effects to the 
singers, as frequent as at all possible, and write so that lady- 
singers with voice and good training will desire to sing your 
operas, and not, as usual, that singers whose voice is gone, must 
sing that which after all will not permanently attract the public 
to your music, beautiful and clever as it may otherwise be.” 
Chapters 6 and 7 return to the pianoforte, their subject 
the loud and soft pedals. The general reader will be 
as much amused as the pianoforte-student; the latter 
may also profit considerably. Chapter 8—addressed 
*‘to the father of a young lady who plays the piano” — 
is most piquant and most true. Chapters 9 and 10 are 
devoted to singing and singing-masters; the following 
chapter returns to the pianoforte in a “ Musical Party 
at Hans Hasty’s.” The twelfth chapter contains 
‘* Aphorisms concerning Piano-playing,”"—valuable alike 
to students, performers, and teachers. Chapter 18— 
‘Quack Doctors,’ opens with the following lament 
over Opera in Europe :— 

‘* We have no longer an Opera in Europe—merely opera-houses 
that wait in vain for the Ensemble, which can no longer be had. 
There are left only solitary singers and lady-singers, and even 
these are already partly ruins as regards singing. They are 
travelling about and assisting here and there, or they are standing 
solitary, and round about them is a veritable singing misery. 
Nowhere is to be found now the artistic ensemble which twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, in Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Paris, end 
London, enchanted every one and made an impression never to 
be forgotten; for that which is absolutely beautiful, be it ancient 
or new, will always produce the same effect. All that is now left 
to us is the recollection, and our sole consolation is that our young 
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composers of the progressive party and our music Philosophers 
are kind enough to be indulgent with this weakness of old age— 
a point of view they have long ago advanced beyond—and to judge 
it with forbearance. This, it is true, requires a degree of resigna 
tion which we must thankfully recognise; for they are already 
sufficiently above this paltry sphere, in which beautiful singing 
moves in endless gradations, and affords composers boundless 
scope for action, because they stir within themselves nothing byt 
great things and place themselves at the fresh youthful stand. 
point of the present music of the future. Since, however, ong 
step in advance brings another after it, the singing-masters, th 
hodmen, walk of course behind, and when they also hays 
advanced beyond one point of view, namely that of “the jj 
school,” they furnish the stones for the new building—for th, 
new Declaiming and Instrumental-operas. §o they no longer 
train singers, but ‘ sereamers,” who occasionally add something 
of their own in small quaver-melodies and many detache 
screaming explosions.” 


Assuming the réle of Quack Doctor our author gives g 
description of ‘the three stages of our Lady Oper. 
Singers,” for which we must refer to the book. 

We can but glance at the remaining chapters : the 
fourteenth returns to the piano in a ‘‘ home-scene ” with 
‘Mrs. Grund and four lessons.” In the next “ Singing 
and Piano Misdoings” are illustrated in a Musical 
party at Mr. Gold’s the banker. There is musical 
execution and musical criticism. The author thu 
ends :— 


‘“‘The cone’ ~ .g song—‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,’ I shall not 
speak of.—Abous midnight there was an elegant supper, spiced 
with sweet wines and with—sour recollections of this musical 
evening.” 

The sixteenth chapter is addressed in powerful and 
warning tones to artists: the thesis is=* Artists alone 
have ever been to blame for the decay of Art.” The 
seventeenth—a “ miscellaneous’ chapter, contains the 
following concerning concert halls: 


‘* Among all the concert-halls that I have got acquainted with 
and tested in Austria, Germany, France, &c., there are only three 
that are wholly and in every respect suitable for their purpose, 
and therefore I think that these before all others ought to be 
taken as patterns, not only as regards simple interior decoration, 
which cannot disturb and interrupt by anything inappropriate the 
unbroken transmission of the sound, but also as regards approx 
mate length, height and breadth. After many experiments it 
the manufacture of pianofortes, acoustics has fixed on this 
principle: ‘that sounding-board is the best, which sounds best.” 
Let us transfer that and say: ‘that Concert-hall is the best, 
which sounds best.” These halls are the Gewandhaus Hall in 
Leipzig, the Hall of the Singakademie in Berlin, and, at least 
regard to the main point, the Apollo-Hall in Hamburg. Each of 
these celebrated halls holds about from nine to twelve hundred of 
an audience, according as the small hall adjoining is more or lets 
made use of. For smaller parties, lectures, quartett entertal- 
ments, rehearsals on the piano, &c., only the small hall is opened. 
Anything below or above that is faulty. If the hall is built large? 
in order to give now and then on special occasions admittance t0 
two or three thousand people, manifold disadvantages arise, whieh 
are detrimental to its being used much, and consequently must 
greatly reduce the handsome rent which a perfect ball would 
bring.” 

For their further consideration we must refer to the 
book, pausing only to state that the author's words at 
fully borne out by our experience in England. The 


penultimate chapter is devoted to pianos: showis 
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dearly what is to be desired and what shunned. The 
nineteenth and last chapter is a reductio ad absurdum 
of modern claims to pre-eminent artistic culture: it is 
ut into the mouth of “an old friend,” who recom. 
ends Wieck to recant, and for all he has put forth to 
ery—pater peccavi. 

The book has been translated at the desire of the 
daughters of ‘‘ Der Alte Schulmeister,” a nom de plume 
adopted by Wieck, the initials of which D. A. 8.—Das 
—represent him in the book. Translated into the 
English “That” it loses its point, and the “Thou” 
which indicates the ordinary teacher does not convey 
much. As we have said, the book can only be enjoyed 
-in parts only understood—by those who have some 
acquaintance with the original language; but to such 
an one the Hamiltonian literalness will not be displeas- 
ing. Wieck is not misrepresented, and the occasional 
obscurity, or awkwardness, or inelegance will be for- 
given. We strongly recommend the book to all in- 
terested in the matters on which it treats. The frontis- 
piece contains portraits of Wieck and of his two 
accomplished daughters. 


It is not fair to take a man like Wieck, and put him 
forth to the shame and degradation of all pianoforte 
teachers whether in England or on the Continent. 
Good instruction in music may be had anywhere by 
the diligent pupil who will pay for it in cash and in 
work. Besides our Royal Academy and some kindred 
ustitutions, there are excellent individual teachers 
capable and willing to impart all they know for any- 
thing but excessive remuneration. It will cost more 
here than on the Continent, but musical instruction is 
uot alone in this respect. Our teachers here generally 
take all comers, and so it happens that fashionable 
frivolity often finds the means of encouragement for 
the young artist who throws his soul into his pro- 
fession, and who after all depends as much on himself 
8 on his music-master. 








The Rose of Castille. Opera in Three Acts. 
Messrs A. Harris and E. Falconer. 
composed by M. Balfe. 
Romer. 1875. 


There are not wanting indications of a revival of the 
laste for genuine English opera—not merely operas 
it English—at the present time. The revival of Balfe’s 
“Siege of Rochelle’’ met with more favour from the 
public than from the critics ; and in these days the latter 
iillow quite as often as they lead. The success so far 
of Mr. Carl Rosa will doubtless prompt him to farther 
‘tertions in the same direction; and though the 
tpertoire may be somewhat limited, we firmly believe 
18 sufficiently extensive and varied to afford material 
lor gaining and retaining popular favour. As a sign 
f the times we are glad to see the republication 
nahandsome and acceptable form of Balfe’s “ Rose 
Y Castille,” The new edition is as creditable to the 


Written by 
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publisher as it will be welcome to the musical public. 
It is at once concise, clear, elegant ; and cheap, and we 
trust and believe that a large sale will ensue, sufticient 
to remunerate the publishers and to show the interest 
taken in this—one of the most popular works of the 
gifted composer. There are still thousands of dilettanti 


who are not ashamed of liking what they can under- 
stand. 








The Philosophy of Voice; Showing the Right and 
Wrong Action of Voice in Speech and Song. To 
which is added the Basis of Musical Expression. 
By Cuartes Luxn. London: Baillicre, Tindall, 
and Cox. Third Edition, 1875. 


We noticed this work on the appearance of its first 
edition. In place of further comment we quote the 
preface to the third edition, believing it to be as 
characteristic of the author as it is true. 


‘‘To slay dead men is wasted time. When I undertook the 
task of explaining the right and wrong action of the human voice 
and the causes of its errors, there was not one book upon this 
subject in any language that would bear the strain of being tested 
by known scientific laws. Now that in briefest time a third 
edition is required, it would be idle in me to pretend not to know 
that I have been accepted by the public as an authority upon 
these questions. Being so, much that was needed in the onset 
to substantiate my isolated thought becomes work of supereroga- 
tion ; the main teaching force has of course been retained, but 
some of the argumentative part has been withdrawn, as no longer 
needed, and in order to add a number of useful applications of 
acoustical laws which, obeyed, will be directly serviceable to the 
reader. 

“Tt has been asked, ‘Show us results?’ Briefly, if would-be 
singers choose to begin in the middle or at the top of their study 
instead of at the root of it, the fault is theirs if they fail, and I 
disdainfully reject the attempt to make me responsible for an 
absence of public vocalists.” 





THE LATE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 


The death of Dr. Hook deserves to be chronicled in 
our pages, if for no other reason, for his love of 
Anglican Church music, and for his being among the 
first to introduce into the service of a parochial church 
the style of music which no long time ago was con- 
fined to endowed choirs. Walter Farquhar Hook was 
the son of a former Dean of Worcester, Dr. James Hook, 
and a nephew of the celebrated wit and diner-out, 
Theodore Hook. He was educated at Winchester, 
became a student of Christ Church, Oxford, and took 
an ordinary degree in 1821. He took no honours, 
mathematical or classical. His first curacy was at 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight; in 1827 he obtained a 
lectureship at Birmingham, and two years after was 
appointed Vicar of ‘Trinity Church, Coventry ; in 1837 
he left this for Leeds. His celebrated sermon “ Hear 
the Church,” preached in the Chapel Royal, caused an 
immense sensation; upwards of a hundred thousand 
copies were sold within a month. THis plain speaking, 
however, gaye offence in many quarters. To be Vicar 
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of Leeds was, next to being a Bishop, to discharge one 
of the most important duties which the Anglican 
Church imposes upon its members. It was at Leeds 
that Dr. Hook showed himself a worthy son of the 
Church, and displayed his high administrative powers. 
He found Leeds an unwieldly parish, where the Church 
could not conceivably have had much power, but, before 
he left his huge Yorkshire benefice, he had filled it 
with district churches or ‘‘ Peel parishes.” He restored 
the parish church at a cost of thirty thousand pounds, 
built twenty-one new churches, and erected thirty-two 
parsonage houses. Besides this, over sixty church 
schools were established during his incumbency, which 
lasted twenty-two years, when he was nominated Dean 
of Chichester, in February 1859. No one would have 
been moré fitted to hold the post than was Dr. Hook. 
As the custodian of a Cathedral Church and the head of 
a Chapter, the office is no sinecure; and the reward 
had been earned by his earnest and successful work as 
a parish priest; while the possession of the deanery 
afforded opportunity of study and devotion to literature. 
Dr. Hook's appointment fulfilled all these conditions. 
While he was Dean the Cathedral Church at Chichester 
was restored with Christian liberality and exquisite 
taste. Whatever time Dr. Hook had at his disposal 
was devoted to his ‘Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” which remains unfinished. Although 
treated from a Church of England point of view, this 


will remain a standard work, from its great research, 
and from the fairness and charity with which the 


subject is invariably treated. Among his earlier 
literary works we may name his ‘“ Church Dictionary,” 
‘The Devotional Library,” ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
many pamphlets on Education and other topics of the 
day, and several volumes of sermons. Much of this 
literary work was accomplished during the time he 
was at Leeds—a testimony at once to his industry and 
his powers. Dr. Hook was an Anglican High Church- 
man of the old school, but he was not content with the 
calm repose which became the reproach of the “high and 
dry’ churchmen of his day. He was a worker, and he 
aimed at doing good to all by extending the influence of 
his Church. He had little sympathy with the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times ;” he had none for the revival of medieval 
vestments and practices which now obtain among the 
‘‘Ritualists.” The doctrines of the Prayer Book were 
his standpoint. He did not love non-conformity : 
towards dissenters he often appeared to hold “* He that is 
not with us is against us.” He held the unbroken 
Apostolical Succession of the Church of England to be 
proved beyond dispute, and he would not allow the 
reasonableness of Dissent. But he was always kind 
and courteous. He is a conspicuous instance of a man 
who studied his duty and did it: he adds another to 


the illustrious line of English Churchmen who have 
cone likewise. 


Dr. Hook died on Oct 20, and was buried in Chichester 
Cathedral on the 26th with every mark of respect. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


So far as the season has gone, the preliminary ap. 
nouncements have been well fulfilled. The first concert, 
on Oct. 2, had the following program : 

Overture, ‘‘ The Naiades ” Op. 15.. 
Concerto for Violin (lst Movement) .. 
Herr Wilhelmj. 
> an — +» Beethoven, 
Chopin. 


W. 8. Bennett, 
Paganini, 
Symphony in C, No. 1 
Notturno (adapted for violin) .. ee 
Herr Wilhelmj. 
Overture, ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollander” .. Wagner. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett's overture was played to per. 
fection, and the Symphony in C major went capitally, 
The last allegro molto movement was certainly takey 
fast enough, but the players were kept well in hanj, 
The overture to the “ Flying Dutchman” possesses 
indisputable merit, and its nautical flavour strikes the 
most untutored ear. It was well given, and much 
applauded. Herr Wilhelmj, as usual, displayed his 
marvellous skill as an executant in Paganini’s concerto, 
Chopin's Notturno was hardly satisfactory—we mean 
the adaptation not the playing. The vocalists wer 
Mr. E. Lloyd and Malle. Cristino. 


The second concert, on Oct. 9, was better attended 
than the first, the following being the program :— 


Trumpet Overture .. " i ai ++ Mendelssohn, 
Aria, ‘‘ Un aura amorosa,” ‘‘ Cosi fan Tutte” .. Mozart. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Concerto (No. 1) for Pianoforte (with Orchestra), 
in E (Op.11) .. oe oe oe - 
Grand Scena, ‘* Ah perfido” ne es ae 
Mdme. Sinico-Campobello. 
Songs—(a.) ‘‘ Through the Night” 
(b.)** Soul of my soul” .. es 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 


Chopin. 
Beethoven. 


Schubert. 
Schumann, 


Symphony in E flat .. ‘ ie 7 
New Ballad, ‘‘ The First Rose of Summer ” 

Mdme. Sinico-Campobello. 
Concert Overture, ‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost” W. G. Cusins, 
The Trumpet overture in C belongs to the Philhar- 
monic Society, where it was first performed in 1833, 
It was composed in 1825 or 1826. Chopin’s concerto 
was admirably played by Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, especially 
the larghetto, where her light and even touch called forth 
great applause. She made her début at a Philharmouit 
concert in 1865, and played the following year at Pro- 
fessor Ella’s Musical Union, in Beethoven’s quintet i 
E flat. Haydn's symphony is scored for a small ot 
chestra, from which clarinets, trumpets, and drums are 
excluded. The treatment of the four conventiou#l 
movements is unmistakeable, and it is Haydn all over 
—not Haydn however at his best, although compose 
in the year 1786, in the author’s prime. It was hartly 
fair to place Mr. Cusins’s overture at the end of a lou 
program, when the audience had become wearied. It 
had the advantage, however, of being annotated by 
“G.” We quote from this description, as we hav 
something to say on the subject in another portion af 
our columns. 

“The introduction is an attempt to set before us the pastoral 
life, which forms so large a part of the circumstances of the 
comedy. The opening is in the form of the (French) rustic dant, 
called a louré. It begins (in E major) with the ’cellos and bas: 
soons in unison, and at the fourth bar a second bassoon joins, with 
the pastoral fifths of the key Presently, the oboes cont! 
with a livelier strain, and a few bars later the strings, with ov 
more melodious. After these have pursued their rhythmical 
tuneful course for some time, a sudden marked fanfare from ' 
trumpets and horns suggest the presence of the King and his suite, 
and transports us to the ‘ Park with a Palace in it,’ in which Shake 


Haydn. 
Campana. 
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speare has laid his first scene. We linger in this more stately 
gtmosphere for a time till the oboes and the rustic melody of the 
Iuré remind us that we are still in pastoral precincts, and prepare 






















































































































































































































































a ns for the change to the real business of the overture. This is an 
tt, allegro vivace in 6-8 time, beginning with a kind of prelude in the 
wind instruments over a pedal B in the double basses pizzicato, 
and leading into a bustling energetic subject. A transitional pas- 
a sage of appropriate clownish character, with an eye to Costard and 
Jacquenetta, prepares us for the second subject of the movement, 
acharming and melodious (cantabile) theme, which well depicts 
the loveemaking of the courtly personages of the group, while the 
saucy interruption of the horns at its close can be nothing else 
than a reference to the gibes of Rosaline and Biron. The melody 
js repeated in the wind, beneath a prolonged shake on the upper 
Der Fin the violins, with excellent effect. Next comes a motif, which 
1] very well represent the hunt, and this again leads into a brilliant 
y: return of the first theme (allegro vivace), now in the key of B, and 
ken witha Dance rhythm impressed upon it, which well winds up the 
and, first portion of the overture. The working out is merely founded 
8SC3 on the ‘hunt’ subject. The first subject recurs, selon les régles, 
s the and the cantabile, is repeated in the tonic key, E. The frolic, 
h however, is at last suddenly interrupted by a peculiar chord, 
wr sforzando, followed by eight bars of doleful strain in the clarinet 
| his and bassoon, to indicate the tidings of the King’s death, which so 
erto, abruptly broke up the jolly party under the trees in the park of 
nean Navarre... . . But music has its necessities, and the coda‘thus 
begun gives us a reference to the opening moderato (the louré 
-_ dance), and concludes with no abatement of the spirit and force 
which have, throughout, distinguished the earlier portions.”’ 
ended Every musician will find many beauties in Mr. Cusins’s 
. overture: though few will agree in their being parcelled 
ssobn, out exactly as above. 
At the third concert of the season, on Oct. 16, the 
following was the program :— 
: Introduction, No. 2, in ** The Light of the World” Sullivan. 
_ Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ Inflammatus’’.. a .» Rossini. 
Mdme. Sinico-Campobello and Palace Choir. 
ert. Sacred Cantata, ‘‘ God’s time is the best”... .. Bach. 
an. Miss Gill, Mr. H. Guy, Mr. Whitney, and Palace Choir. 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale 7 Schumann. 
1. Air, “Jewel Song” .. at ae a .» Gounod. 
ana. Mdme. Sinico-Campobello. 
, “The First Walpurgis Night” .. ie .» Mendelssohn. 
, Cusins. Miss Gill, Mr. H. Guy, Mr. Whitney, and Palace Choir. 
hilhar- : 
= The overture to the second part of ‘* The Light of the 
. oe orld” is certainly one of Mr. Sullivan’s happiest in- 
eal wirations. The first part of the oratorio is prefaced by 
ay 2 a pastoral symphony, indicative in a measure of that 
. at portion of the life of the Saviour passed in Bethlehem 
"* md Bethany. The overture to the second part indi- 
- te ia tates the tragical events that follow. The performance 
oe i or fy "Sirreproachable. Mdme. Sinico-Campobello sang the 
oo we magnificent solo from the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” and also the 
dor ot “Jewel Song ” from Gounod’s ** Faust,” with her accus- 
ae tomed success. Bach’s cantata, ‘‘ God's time is the best,” 
on osed SS 8 great favourite in the Mendelssohn family, and 
pe bad no little influence over the composer’s mind. It 
“e ro bears the title, “‘ Actus tragicus,” and was probably a 
oh It fineral anthem. It is written for tenor, alto and bass 
wer ir ‘lo, with chorus, and the original score contained only 
ys have two viole de gamba, a violoncello, contrabasso, and two 





futes. The score has been redistributed amongst the 
Waal string band by Herr Franz, who has added parts 
for two clarinets, two bassoons, and organ. Some por- 
tons of the cantata, notably the chorus “It is the old 
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ves of the A ‘ 
et decree,” and the alto solo ‘Into Thy hands,” are worthy 
og and bi fe Bach at his best. The chorus was somewhat rough 
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ittimes, and Mr, Whitney was very hoarse. Mr. H. Guy 
fang carefully and well, and Miss Gill gave her solos 



































“thmical mith purity of style. Schumann’s overture, Scherzo, 
are from ind Finale, in E minor and major, was written in 1841, 
and his st jd underwent a thorough revision four years after- 
which Shake 











work throughout, and it was much relished. The per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's romantic cantata, so long 
kept back from the world (for, though finished in 1882, 
it was not produced till 1843) was very good throughout. 
The Philharmonic Society first introduced the « Wal- 
purgis Night” to an English audience in July, 1844; 
but it had been heard privately at the house of Mr. John 
Hullah, a month before, when Mendelssohn himself 
played the accompaniment. 


At the concert of Oct. 23, a work by the late Mr. H. 
Hugo Pierson was heard for the first time. The com- 
poser was an Englishman who resided many years in 
Germany and died at Leipsic, in January, 1873. 
Two oratorios of his composition—‘ Jerusalem” and 
** Hezekiah ’’—were given at Norwich Festivals, the first 
in 1852, the other in 1869. He has also set “ Faust,” 
and written several Shakespearean overtures—those to 
‘As You Like It” and “* Romeo and Juliet” having been 
given at the Crystal Palace concerts last year. In the 
‘Symphonie Prologue” to ‘* Macbeth,” there are pas- 
sages of great power and interest, and some skilful 
orchestral writing—but the result is hardly propor- 
tionate to the effort. The work now referred to is 
scarcely to be judged on a single hearing, and ‘‘ Mac- 
beth” may show higher merits on a second than on its 
first performance. The other orchestral pieces were 
Cherubini’s overture to ‘* Anacreon ;’’ Beethoven's sym- 
phony in D, and his pianoforte concerto in G. Mr. 
Charles Hallé played the concerto. Two young ladies, 
Mdlles. Carlotta and Antoinetta Badia, were favour- 
ably received in their duets, “‘ Di pace a noi” (from 
Donizetti's “* Maria Padilla”), and Blangini’s ‘“ Per 
Valli per Boschi.” The other vocal pieces were: 
** Dalla sua pace,” from ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and Gounod’s 
song, ‘‘ Constancy,” well sung by Mr. Pearson. At the 
next concert, which takes place as we go to press, 
another Shakespearean overture (to ‘ Richard the 
Third) is to be given for the first time in England by 
a living German composer, Robert Volkmann. ‘The 
program comprises Spohr’s symphony known as “ The 
Power of Sound,” the second of Beethoven's ‘* Leonora” 
overtures, and Vieuxtemps’ second violin concerto og 
F sharp minor) played by Mdme. Norman-Neruda. 
The vocalists announced arce—Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mdme. Osgood (from America)—her first appearance. 








Tur Royal Aquarium and Summer and Winter Garden Society's 
second ballot for the election of Fellows was held on October 18. 
Seven hundred and fifty-nine ladies and gentlemen came up for 
election, of whom five hundred and ten were duly elected, amongst 
whom may be named the Marchioness of Anglesey, Lady Clifford 
Constable, Mrs. Mary Crawshay, Mrs. Crossfield, Miss Crossfield, 
Mrs. Mary Faunce, Hon. Mrs. Murray Gladstone, Lady Hilda 
Finch Hatton, Mrs. Catherine Helps, Baroness Charlotte de Roths- 
child, Mrs. Whitaker, Countess of Winchelsea, Director-General 
Alexander Armstrong, K.C.B., Rev. Dr. Simeon Bartlett, James 
Abernethy, Esq., Lord Bateman, Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., Henry 
Bessemer, Esq., G. A. Cavendish-Bentinck, Esq., M.P., Lord 
Edward Pelham Clinton, Lord Cremorne, Sir Augustus Fitzgerald, 
Bart., Major-General the Hon. St. George Foley, C.B., Vice- 
Admiral W. H. Hall, K.C.B., Lieut. Col. Spencer Hall, The Earl 
of Harrington, The Hon. Kenneth Howard, Admiral Windham 
Hornby, Major-General Maxwell, Sir David Salomons, Bart., Sir 
F. G. Stapleton, Bart., Lord Howard de Walden, Major-General 
Whitmore, Rev. W. Tennant, Inspector-General James Shaw, M.D., 
&c. Messrs. T. Grieve and Sons have just completed the act Drop 
for the Royal Aquarium, the centre group being taken from the 
celebrated picture, ‘‘ Youth at the Prow,” by Etty, R.A. All the 
sculpture and carving which decorates the exterior has been executed 





wis, Grace, spirit, and delicacy characterise the 








by Mr. T, Bromfield of Lambeth. 
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The Office of ‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








The Mrchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 


7s. 


P.O. Onpers IN FAVoUR OF J.SWIFT, Post-Orricg, Hicn Horsorn, W.C. 
Orrice ror Supscriptions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srrezt, Hicn Hornorn, W.C. 
AcEnts For THE City: ApAms & Francis, 59, Fizer Sr., E.C. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*," In a portion of our impression (p. 123), Mr. Willey is erroneously printed 
for Mr. Willing. 

eLrast.—Your communication unfortunately arrived too late. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—~<- 

*,.* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1875. 





PALACES IN DANGER. 


We are proud of our Crystal Palace, which in so 
many cases has supplied a want universally felt. One 
of the most conspicuous responsibilities accepted by the 
authorities of the People’s Palace has been that of 
entertaining foreign potentates, when they have visited 
these shores, and found the Royal Palaces dirty, dismal, 
and deserted, the doors closed, and their occupants 
economizing in distant localities. It is possible that 
our visitors have been more delighted by the enthu- 
siastic Sydenham welcome, than they would have been 
by the more courtly attentions of the Lord Chamberlain 
and Gold Stick in Waiting; and they have certainly had 





——es 


much greater opportunity of seeing all ranks of the 
people than if they had been the guests of English 
Majesty. Palace and people had the double satis. 
faction of amusing themselves and saving thei 
country’s credit: for even if the will was good on the 
part of some of the aristocracy, they had neither the 
same means nor the same opportunity. We repeat 
that we are proud of our Crystal Palace generally, ang 
particularly for so well discharging the duties abrogated 
by our Royal Family. Admiring their success in the 
department of State, we yet confess to a little misgiving 
when we find them entering on the province of the 
Church, and see them doing for their neighbour 4 
Addington what they have done for Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. No doubt the Archbishop, having had as we 
all know so many relatives to provide for, must occasion. 
ally suffer a bereavement, and a sojourn away from 
his sphere of duty may be advisable or even necessary; 
still among his vast clientele he must have many who 
can discharge his duties, and they need not be undertaken 
by the already over-burdened directors of the Crystal 
Palace. These remarks are prompted by the National 
Harvest Thanksgiving which has been held on the 
Sydenham Hill; a féte carried out on a scale which the 
Archbishop can hardly hope to rival. We need not 
recapitulate the numerous advantages the Palace 
Directors have over the hierarch ; and their position is 
greatly strengthened by their power of repeating their 
Thanksgiving if it succeeds or if it proves a failure. 
We are surprised that His Grace of Canterbury has 
allowed the gathering to take place without some 
recognition of the Church; and we trust that on future 
occasions he will consent to share the glory if he shirk 
the responsibility. 

Though we are duly grateful for the help the Palace 
has thus given to the State and to the Church, we car- 
not ignore the political and social dangers which may 
arise from such a course. There is a rival establish- 
ment located on another hill, on the other side of the 
great metropolis. Of recent origin, and most unfortu- 
nate in its early career, the Alexandra Palace shows4 
vigour and resolution which may soon place it on4 
level with the older institution. It, too, has just 
assumed another State obligation—and in the Balaclava 
banquet has recognised the claims of those who bled 
their country’s cause, and honoured the memory of 
those who fell. What if they commence to entertail 
foreign sovereigns ? what if they inaugurate a General 
Fast, and obtain the countenance of the proud Prelate 
of York? Or what if they repudiate Monarchy and 
Episcopacy, take up with Nonconformity and Repub- 
licanism, and for a Queen and a brace of Archbishops 
substitute Mr. Bradlaugh, Dr. Parker, and Mr. Spur- 
geon? Who can tell what fearful results may follow 
in the distant future ? 

Even if all works peaceably, and Mount Muswell 
never puts Woolwich Infants in position to break the 


glass on Sydenham Hul—if the opposing Palaces do 
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yot give rise to a civil war, still our old and cherished 
Constitution will be in greatest danger. The duties of 
the State repudiated or neglected, the Religion of the 
country left to limited companies, its Finance appro- 
priated by penny and ha’penny papers, what is to 
become of our dear, dear country’? And how long will 
our Royal Palaces be owned if not occupied by Royalty, 
and our People’s Palaces be devoted to the amusement 
and instruction of the people and the discharge of the 
duties of those who are set in authority over them? Is 
there no danger that like the abodes of Royalty our 
two Palaces may be shut up and abandoned to the 
nts, and that the rabbits may be no longer strictly 
preserved for Archiepiscopal sport at Addington ? 








COMPOSERS’ PROGRAMS. 


Few concerts of any pretension are now considered 
to be completely furnished without an “ analytical 
program,” in which the views of the writer as to the 
object and meaning of the composer are put forth with 
more or less modesty. The opinions of an eminent musi- 
tian with respect to the work of another must always 
be entitied to consideration and respect; but though 
such an one is best qualified to speak with authority, 
heis immeasurably above the heads of the multitude 
vhom he seeks to enlighten. If the analyzer ranks 
high as a musician, his feelings are not those of the 
mob: if he lacks sensibility and technical knowledge 
he cannot enter into the design of the composer. 

The analytical program is nothing if not critical, 
aud the higher the composer’s position the more easy 
the task. And the quarry once started is hunted down 
by the whole field. Beethoven’s introduction of the 
cuckoo, quail, and nightingale in the Pastoral sym- 
phony has afforded material for much cheap criticism. 
4n obvious answer to this is that Beethoven may be 
supposed to have known what he was about: but if we 
almit that Homer himself sometimes nods, why does 
lot some autocratic conductor cut out the obnoxious 
passages? Who will do this, and what will be the 
verdict of the critical or of the confiding public when 
itis done? It is surely better to take Beethoven as 
le is without cavilling. 

With large vocal compositions, especially with an 
watorio, the words might be considered sufficient to 
tll their tale, without bringing down their treatment 
‘othe level of dulness and indifference; but in more 
than one recent work it has been considered advisable 
lythe author to have a running commentary, keeping 
Vhich in his hand the hearer shall lose no point, miss 
wo effect. Composers of instrumental music however, 
tally seem to be in a difficulty: if they merely put 
‘ward their work without some intimation of their 
ueaning and intention, the program annotators will 
“ie it, and issue as it were ea cathedra a kind of cata- 
“me raisonné of the composer's material, and proceed 
Ndefine the exact use he has made of it, and the in- 





tention which prompted each commonplace or pecu- 
liarity of instrumentation. 

The new Concert-overture by Mr. Cusins—* Love's 
Labour Lost ’’—played at the Crystal Palace on October 
9, was annotated in the program by the versatile and 
profound pen of ‘‘ G.”—we may assume not without a 
conference with the composer as to what the music 
was intended to portray. We have nothing to say 
against this ‘‘ argument” of the Overture, except that 
we do not think its perusal could add anything to the 
pleasure or to the understanding of those who heard the 
work performed. In the first place some hearers will 
be at a loss to know whether the annotation is to help 
them to understand the music, or the music to enable 
them to comprehend the annotation. Having settled 
this point, time will be occupied in fitting the relative 
portions, and when the puzzle has been solved the music 
will be over. Truly this is an excellent preparation 
for a second hearing, but encores are not matters of 
course: the opportunity is deferred to a future occasion, 
which probably never arises. These notices tend to 
encourage a small and priggish criticism, and we can 
imagine some of the dilettanti on their way home 
exchanging ideas as to the beauty of the king’s ‘‘marked 
fanfare from the trumpets and horns,” or the fine effect 
of the wind ‘ over a pedal B in the double basses pizzt- 
cato.” 

As music appeals in various ways to differently con- 
stituted minds, he is hardly a friend to the art who 
would fix the meaning of a phrase or of a progression 
of chords with the accuracy of mathematical definition. 
‘* Music,” “ G.” well says, ‘has its necessities.” It 
is eminently necessary to the enjoyment of the intelli- 
gent listener, that he preserve a calm frame of mind—a 
tabula rasa which may receive and retain the agreeable 
impressions with which the art of the composer appeals 
to his fancy as well as to his knowledge and experience. 
Orpheus of old did not despise an uncultivated 
audience; neither, if he be wise, will a modern 
composer write entirely for experts. And the less he 
fetters himself by exhibiting the minutia of his design, 
or the technical details of his execution, the greater 
his chance of success. At any rate let him defer such 
confidence until his work has been heard and known. 
Let him not despise the approval of those who like 
what they hear without knowing or caring why. 

The composer, by labelling, as it were, all the details 
of his work, may gratify the ignorant, and inform the 
careless: and these will appreciate after their manner 
his artistic journeywork. But without an analysis the 
cultivated connoisseur will always recognise beauty 
and fitness and symmetry, and his art sympathies will 
lead him to ascribe the highest possible aim to the work 
which delights him, and the highest possible honour 
to its author. This is the mind the real musician will 
strive to influence, and in whose approval he will find 
his present reward, and his hope of a lasting fame in 
the future. 
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NOTES. 


In connection with the late Norwich Festival, the Athenaum 
chronicles the following kind-hearted action of Mdlle. Albani. 
“Mr. F. J. Blake, who for forty-five years has acted as treasurer, 
was unable, through serious illness, to attend the recent perform- 
ances, and Mdlle. Albani, who had made his acquaintance in 1872, 
when she first sang at Norwich, hearing how much Mr. Blake re- 
gretted his inability to hear her again, called on him, and sang 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ as a mark of her esteem and regard 
for him.” 


There is not much to regret in the refusal of a Dancing license 
to the Royal Aquarium, as that for Music will cover all that is 
generally wanted, and in the case of a public ball or similar enter- 
tainment a special license can be easily obtained for the occasion. 
The license for Music and Dancing was opposed by the Dean and 
Chapter, by the Westminster School, and by the Westminster 
Hospital. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster petitioned 
against the license on the ground that it would injure the property 
in Broad Sanctuary, and prove a serious annoyance to the con- 
gregation going to Westminster Abbey. The governing body of 
Westminster School gave as their ground for opposition that the 
boys’ comfort would be interfered with, and discipline injured; 
and the Westminster Hospital, that the noise and disturbance 
would be injurious to the patients. Practically, the only reasons 
alleged against granting the license was that the noise might dis- 
turb the inmates of the hospital, and that the Westminster boys 
might be corrupted by the dancing: so when the dancing was given 
up, and it was proved that the hospital patients could not hear 
the music, the license for music alone was granted by a large 
majority, only five magistrates dissenting. There will be no music 
if the building be opened on Sundays. 

There will soon be a glut of graduates in Music. At Oxford the 
first examination for the degree of Bachelor in Music commenced 
on Oct. 19, when the large number of fifty-five gentlemen from 
various parts of the kingdom offered themselves. It is some com- 
fort to know that the successful candidates will be required to pass 
a further examination before proceeding to their degree. The 
number of candidates is stated to be unprecedented, and ‘‘ to show 
unmistakably the appreciation of the public of the efforts of the 
University to extend the science of music.” 


The “ Musical Association” have issued their précis of the 
Sessional arrangements for 1875-6. Papers will be read by the 
following gentlemen :—Rev. Sir Frederick Ouseley, ‘‘ The History 
of Ecclesiastical Music in Western Europe ;” Dr. William Pole, 
‘‘The graphic method of representing Musical Intervals;” Mr. K. 
Salaman, ‘‘ Musical Criticism ;’’ Professor W. H. Monk, ‘ The 
received method of writing an Orchestral Score;” Mr. William 
Spottiswoode, ‘‘A communication ;” Mr. Victor de Pontigny ‘‘ On 
Kettle-Drums.” 


The Sacred Harmonic Society have issued their prospectus for 
the Forty-fourth Seascn, 1875-6. It will commence on Nov. 26, 
1875, with Meudelssohn’s ‘* Lobgesang,” and Mozart’s ‘* Requiem.” 
The following are also announced :—Handel’s ‘‘ Deborah”’ and 
“ Messiah; Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah; Beethoven’s Mass in C, 
and “ Mount of Olives; Selections from Handel and other 
composers. Handel's ‘ Samson;’’ Haydn’s * Seasons ;” Spohr’s 
‘** Last Judgment” and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” Engagements 
have been made with the following artists :—Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Wynne, Mdlle. Johanna Levier, Mdme. Nouver, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Sims Reeves» 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. V. Fabrini, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Guy, Sig. Foli, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Wadmore. 
As before Sir Michael Costa will be the conductor, and Mr. Willing 
the organist. 





— 


Another instance of the common disagreements between clergy. 
men and organists has lately been brought before the public in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, with the usual result—that the musica] man 
has got the worst of it. In all these cases there is shown a wan} 
of tact and temper on one side or both ; and it seems hardly neces. 
sary that under any circumstances a resort to the Arches Cour; 
can be either necessary or desirable. In our miscellaneous column 
will be found the decision in the case to which we allude. 


The Dean and Chapter of Westminster are exercised in the 
matter of Dr. Bridge’s title. Mr. Turle cannot resign withoy 
giving up his house, which he naturally objects to. And as Dr, 
Bridge wants some title to show his status, the clerics dub hin 
“Permanent Deputy Organist.” 


Mr. Irving’s conception of Macbeth has received all but universg| 
censure, and we think deservedly. No one denies the actor's 
ability, nor his skill in depicting the character as he conceives it, 
Without going into detail, we take it that Shakespeare intended 
to represent a brave man unwillingly yielding to crime to indulge 
his ambition and his greed, prompted moreover by suggestions 
from his wife and from the evil one. Shakespeare himself did 
not take a nineteenth century view of witches: Macbeth felt that 
he was overpowered by supernatural influences: it was his fate, 
Some sympathy with the man is necessary to inspire a proper 
horror of his crimes: Mr. Irving makes him utterly contemptible 
and revolting—a despicable, sneaking, whining villain. In his 
hands the character inspires no interest ; it simply disgusts. We 
think it a great pity Mr. Irving has not paid more respect to stage 
traditions; had he done so he might have produced as fine an 
impersonation of the Thane as the world has seen. 


We are glad to know that the authorities of the Royal Academy 
of Music are not likely to fix its abode on the Thames Embank. 
ment. Let them ‘‘manage’’ where they are, till they can get 
increased accommodation in their own neighbourhood. Let then 
avoid equally the Scylla of South Kensington and the Charybdis 
of the New Opera House. 


We hear good accounts from the provinces of the singing of two 
sisters—Miss Allely and Miss Emily Allely—soprano and con- 
tralto. Wherever they have sung they have made their mari, 
both as soloists and in singing duets together; and alike in our 
common English compositions, andin operatic and sacred music. It 
is to be hoped they will shortly visit London: the position formerly 
occupied so well by the Misses Pyne and the Misses Williams, 
has been for a long time vacant. 

M. Gounod lately met with a somewhat singular accident, from 
the effects of which, we are happy to say, heis recovering. He had 
paid a visit to M. Oscar Commettant, to receive the Manuscripts 
which had been sent to that gentleman from London. Leavilg 
the house with his prizes, he fell on the steps leading to the doer, 
and hurt his shoulder so severely that for a time very seriou 
consequences were apprehended. Fortunately matters have taken 
a more favourable turn. 


The good time is coming for the lovers of classical and “ progress 
music,” for Mr. Walter Bache is to the fore, and announces his 
Pianoforte Recital for the first of November, with the following 
composers represented in the program: Bach (twice), Beethoven, 
Chopin, Ferdinand David, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Pergolesi, Rafi, 
and Schumann. Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Beesley, Hert 
Wilhelmj, and Mr. Zerbini assist Mr. Bache in his recital. The 
twelfth Annual Concert of the same gentleman is announced fot 
the evening of Feb. 24, when Liszt’s oratorio “ The Legend of 5. 
Elizabeth” will be performed. We need hardly say that, judging 
from previous experience, every care will be taken to ensure pels 
fection in every department. 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 





The revival of the ‘‘ Siege of Rochelle” on Oct 8 was 
quite successful. ‘The freshness and beauty of Balfe’s 
music won the hearts of the audience and quite made 
up for the want of “‘ grand-ness”” which is now con- 
sidered an essential element in modern operas. Mr. 
Santley, as Michel, was excellent : his distinct articula- 
tion and power of expression were never more con- 
spicuous than in the rapid “Travellers all.” His song 
«When I beheld,” was perfection itself. Malle. 
Torriani, sang the part of Clara, and left no room 
for fault-finding; and Miss Gayton did well as Marcella- 
The quartet ‘Lo the early beam of morning” was 
encored and repeated. Altogether the performance 
yas very satisfactory, and it is not likely that the opera 
vill again be neglected for so long a period. 

“ Maritana” was produced on Oct. 18. The cha- 
racter of Don Cesar was allotted to Mr. Nordblom; Miss 
Lucy Franklein was the Lazarillo, and Mr. Campobello 
Don Jose. The King was personated by Mr. Ludwig, 
and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mrs. Arthur Howell, and Mr. 
Aynsley Cook were the Marchioness, the Alcalde, and the 
Marquis. There were numerous encores, and the 
audience were delighted. 

With the end of October, the present series of 
performances come to a close, the production of an 
English version of Cherubini’s ‘“‘ Les Deux Journées,” 
wider the title of ‘‘ The Water Carrier,” on Wednesday, 
the 27th, distinguishing the last week. The represen- 
tation, although not the first that has been witnessed 
in London, must still be alluded to as a primary 
attempt to transplant in its integrity Cherubini’s opera 
from the French and German to the musical stage of 
this country, and to present it in its original form— 
it, With spoken instead of accompanied recitatives. 
Written for the Théatre Feydau, Paris, and allied to a 
libretto in which the story of the plot is unfolded in 
dialogue, the plan of setting the whole of the dialogue 
fo music in order to meet the exigencies of the Italian 
stage, injured the effect of the performance of ‘‘ Le Due 
Giomate,” at Her Majesty’s Opera in 1872. The 
principal characters in the opera were thus allotted: 
Count Armand, Mr. Nordblom; Costanza, Malle. 
Torriani; Marcellina, Miss Rose Hersee; Antonio, 
Mr. C. Lyall; Semos, Mr. A. Howell; Daniel, Mr. 
Aynsley Cook ; Angelina, Miss Gaylord ; Commandant, 
Mr. Celli; Lieutenant, Mr. A. Ludwig; and Michaeli, 
Mr. Santley. The librettist must be commended for 
uot having departed from the original incidents of the 
jlot arising out of the design which Cardinal Mazarin, 
during the regency of Anne d’Austriche, had on the 
life of Count Armand, President of the French Parlia- 
ment in 1644, and the generous conduct of Michaeli, a 
vater-carrier, in effectually defeating the Cardinal’s 
‘il machinations. The first scene represents the 
lowe of Michaeli. The water-carrier is seen dis- 
luissing his young people to procure an order in order 
0 pass the city gates. They have no sooner started 
tan Count Armand enters the house, accompanied by 
his wife Costanza. Both are overwhelmed with appre- 
tuslons, but the generous water-carrier, out of esteem 
or the Count’s character, announces the intention of 
toing his best to save his life. In the course of their 


‘nversation a knocking is heard at the door, and a 
‘wand for admission is made in the name of the 
Michaeli hurries the Count into old 


Queen Regent. 


Daniel’s bed, bids Costanza assume a peasant dress, 
and then passes off the Count and his wife for his 
father and daughter, and saves them from the soldiers. 
In the second act Costanza and Antony are seen 
attempting to pass through the city gates, and during 
the altercation Michaeli arrives with his water-cart, 
and so overrules opinions that the fngitives are allowed 
to proceed. Michaeli enters into conversation with 
their captain, gives him false news respecting the 
whereabouts of Armand, pushes his water-cart up to 
the city gates, and empties its contents, which turn out 
to be the President, Count Armand. In the third act 
Armand, Costanza, and Antony are seen in the house 
of the farmer whose daughter is engaged to Michaeli’s 
son. The wedding is ahout to take place when soldiers 
arrive and the Count is forced to hide in a hollow tree. 
Two of the soldiers place themselves behind the hollow 
tree, and when Costanza hands some refreshment to 
the Count they pounce upon her. Armand leaps from 
his hiding-place and points his pistols at the drunken 
soldiers, he is surrounded and recognised, when Michaeli 
arrives with the news that the Queen has pardoned him. 
Mr. Santley well sustained the part of Michaeli, The 
‘‘ Give me thy guidance, bounteous Heaven,” was sung 
to absolute perfection, as were the phrases at the close 
of the second act, ‘‘Heaven I crave;’ his humour 
whilst recalling the way in which he outwitted the 
soldiers, was inimitable. Mdlle. Torriani, as Costanza, 
had little scope for her powers, but all she had to do 
was admirably accomplished. Miss Rose Hersee, Miss 
Gaylord, Mr. Lyall and Mr. Nordblom were all per- 
fectly satisfactory. The overture was superbly ren- 
dered, and the choruses generally went well. It was 
repeated on Thursday and Friday. On the last night, 
Saturday, the “ Marriage of Figaro”? was announced. 








PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


On Oct. 20 there was a German Night, when the pro- 
gram consisted of works by Beethoven, Mozart, J. 8. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Meyerbeer, Schubert, Schumann, and Wagner. Amongst 
other compositions were given Overture “ Ruy Blas” 
(Mendelssohn); Andante from “The Surprise” (Haydn); 
Overture, Scherzo, and Finale (Schumann); Solo 
Violin, “Chaconne” (J. 8. Bach), Herr Wilhelm] ; 
Larghetto from Symphony in E flat (Spohr); Overture, 
* Flying Dutchman’’ (Wagner); Serenata, Schubert, &c. 
On Oct. 21 the reception given to Mdme. Roze 
Perkins was most cordial. She was received with a 
perfect tumult of applause. The songs Mdme. Roze 
contributed were Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
from ‘‘ Robert le Diable,”’ and ‘* The Minstrel Boy.” 





At the Agricultural Hall Promenade Concerts, under 
the management of Mr. John Reeves, commenced on 
Oct. 9, the conductor being Mr. Alfred Lee. The band, 
assisted by the drummers of the Coldstream Guards, 
executed several popular pieces, among which may be 
noted Jullien’s ‘“‘Drum Polka.” The vocalists were 
Miss Susannah Cole, who sang Bishop’s ‘“‘ Tell me my 
heart,” and the ballad, ‘‘ Come back to Erin ;” Miss 
Lucy Stuart, who sang a Valse from ‘* Madame Angot”’ 
and ‘ Forsaken,” and Mr. F. Gaynor, who gave 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall,” and the ‘* Death 
of Nelson.” 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

On Oct. 12 Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo” was repeated for 
the last time this season, Miss Rose Hersee as Zerlina, 
and Mr. Nordblom as the brigand chief. In the evening 
the harvest firework display was repeated. Flotow’s 
‘¢ Martha” was given for the first time here on Oct. 16. 
Miss Rose Hersee, as the Lady Henrietta (** Martha” ), 
sang and acted with refinement and vivacity, and Mr. 
Packard, as Lionel, improved the impression he had 
previously made. The other characters in “ Martha” 
were efliciently sustained by Miss Lucy Franklein 
(Nancy), Mr. Aynsley Cook (Plunkett), and Mr. Dixon 
(Sir Tristan). 

On Oct. 19 the repetition of Balfe’s ‘* Bohemian Girl”’ 
by the Carl Rosa Opera company. On Oct. 20 Mr. 
Buckstone and the Haymarket company appeared in 
“* The Serious Family” and “ Bow and Cox ;” and on the 
following day ‘‘ Our Boys” was repeated by the Vaude- 
ville Theatre company. On Oct. 26 Verdi's opera, 
*¢ Trovatore,”’ was performed, Mdlle. Ottava Torriani 
sustaining the character of Leonora. 

The Saturday popular concerts at the Alexandra 
Palace will commence on the 80th Oct., and be con- 
tinued every Saturday afternoon until the 18th of 
December. Engagements have been made with Mdme. 
Sinico-Campobello, Mdme. ULemmens: Sherrington, 
Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mdlle. 
Krebs, Sig. Foli, and other distinguished artists. 

The unqualified success of the Balaklava féte on 
Oct. 25 furnishes at once a reason for its being held 
and a reply to objections. It is true that it owed its 


chief recommendation to its extent and variety rather 
than to its special features—a small collection of relics, 
a colossal trophy, a recitation, and a military concert, 
in which the Russian Hymn was admitted among the 
other items, forming but a small portion of the enter- 


tainment. The salient feature was the trophy in 
question, erected in the Central Hall, and consisted of a 
statue of ‘‘ Honour,” surmounting a pedestal in stages, 
inscribed with the names of the officers who were killed 
during the charge or who have died since, decorated 
with the flags of the allies—England, France, Turkey, 
Sardinia—and bearing relics of the Crimean expedition, 
contributed from various quarters. It was supplemented 
by articles exhibited in glass cases ranged on the 
southern side of the building, and made up of helmets, 
rifles, and swords, with stories attached, drums, uni- 
forms, and curiosities innumerable. Miss Thompson's 
‘* Roll Call” and other pictures bearing on military 
matters were also lent by their proprietors, and divided 
attention with the stuffed head of Lord Cardigan’s 
Crimean charger, Ronald, and with Colonel Kent's 
Arab horse shown ina horse-box apart. The collection 
was surrounded by eager knots of the curious all day, 
the military element predominating until the influx of 
& more mixed ¢ ter towards evening. The event 
was, as far as ite be, a decided military féte ; it 
is a long time siti¢e'bo0 many old soldiers with so many 
old medals have beem seen together. The proceedings 
opened with a concert by the Company's band, and a 
march, “The Light Brigade” by Mr. Wheatley. The 
farce of ‘* Brother Bill and Me,” hy Mr. George Conquest 
and his company, preceded. Mr. Terry’s song of 
“Hamlet.” This excited as much-enthusiasm as that 
obtained, after a portion of the “‘Brigands”’ had been 
done by the Globe company, by Mrs. Stirling’s forcible 





ee 


rendering of Tennyson’s well-known verses, Mr 
Hermann Vezin intelligently recited ‘ The Spanish 
Mother,” and the Strand company gave the rattlino 
farce of “ Raising the Wind;” Miss Lucy Franklein 
sang “‘ The Minstrel Boy,” Mr. Celli “ Hearts of Oak” 
and the sketch of ‘‘ Sairey Gamp ” was given by Mr. J 
Clarke and Mrs. C. H. Stephenson. These were the 
items of the threatrical program. Meanwhile the 
band of the 11th Hussars had performed a series of 
selections. including the “‘ Grand descriptive galop ” of 
‘ Balaklava,” by T. Martin, in the Central Hall, ang 
there were entertainments in the Circus. At 6 o'clock 
the bands of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guard; 
took up the ground with a selection of national airs, tij] 
the grand concert, when these bands were reinforced 
by the 8th Hussars, the pipers of the Scots Fusilicy 
Guards and 98rd Highlanders, the Company’s military 
band of six hundred performers, and the Festival Choiy. 
The program after ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” comprise 
the overture to “ Fra Diavolo,” a new patriotic song 
and chorus entitled ‘“‘ The Light Brigade,” with words 
by Mr. A. Emden and music by Mr. Weist Hill; the 
“Russian National Anthem,” and the British Ary 
Quadrille.” While the above were going on, some 
excellent speech-making was heard in the room devoted 
to the banquet: with music, under the direction of Mr, 
F. Archer. A display of fireworks finished the day. 


The following characteristic letters called forth by the 
Balaklava Banquet are worth preserving : 


* London, Oct. 20. 

‘* Sir,—I beg that you will be so good as to thank ‘the com. 
mittee organising the Balaklava Banquet’ for the honour that they 
have done me in inviting me to be present at the anniversary of 
the ‘Charge,’ whose wounded we received at Scatari, and to say 
for me how deeply I regret that it is impossible for me to accept, 
as I have been for years entirely a prisoner to my room from illness 
and over-work—which work still I do, thank God; but that 1am 
ever the Army’s and their faithful servant, 


‘* FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 

‘“ Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, Oct. 20. 
‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I cannot attend your banquet, but I enclose £5 to 
defray some of its expenses, or to be distributed as you may think 
fit among the most indigent of the survivors of that glorious charge. 
A blunder it may have been, but one for which England should be 
grateful, having thereby learnt that her soldiers are the most 
honest and most obedient under the sun. I will drink a cupof 
wine on the 25th to the health and long life of all your fine fellows; 
and thanking yourself and your comrades heartily for the cordial 
invitation sent me, I pray you all to believe me now and evel, 

your admiring fellow-countryman, A. TENNYS0s. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


For the annual benefit of Mr. Brock on Oct. 14, Mrs. 
Inchbald’s comedy ‘‘ Every one has his Fault” was 
chosen, and was supported by a good company. 

The performance on Oct. 12 of Morton’s old comedy 
of “ Speed the Plough,” in which Mr. Granby, late of 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, sustained the part of Sir 
Abel Handy, is worthy of notice. In spite of a sever? 
cold this sterling actor made a great impression. 
Vernon played Bob Handy, and Miss Carlyle was 4 
very pretty and interesting Susan. Altogether the 
comedy was very evenly played. ; 

The Harvest Festival on Oct. 20 was signalized by 
most wretched weather—anything but propitious to the 
festival’s success, a fact to be regretted considering 
the special preparations made. No less than a hun 
choirs and yocal societies made up the 4000 performer 
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in the concert. Mr. Wilkinson and his coadjutors had 
gonverted the orchestra into a triumphal arch, or rather 
frame, for the organ and the living mass about it. 
Messrs. Dickie and Bool, of the Fine Art Department, 
arranged this from the design of Mr. Fenton, by blending 
the front of the roof and the columns which support it 
by means of trophies and emblematical devices. The 
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e front was ornamented by a painting representing “‘ The 
Q Arts supported by Agriculture and Commerce,” and 
f inscribed, “‘ The earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
if thereof.” There were well-combined groups of statuary 
d representing Peace, Victory, &c., intermingled with 
k fruits and flowers, flags and shields. Transept and 
ls galleries were decorated in the same manner, and in 
il the nave there was a monster trophy, in which sheaves 
ed and gourds and roots were arranged. The sacred music 
er comprised the * Old Hundredth Psalm” and two fa- 
ty niliar hymns, in which the audience were requested to 
ir. join their voices with the occupants of the orchestra. 
ed There was an anthem sung, Sir John Goss’s “I will 
Lg magnify Thee, O God,” and another by Mr. Barnby. 
rds The air from the “ Creation,” ‘* With verdure clad,”’ 
the yas sung by Miss Blanche Cole. The instrumental 
my pieces were the andante and allegro movements from the 
me “Reformation Symphony,” and the “March from 
ted Athalie.” After the first part Mr. Coward played the 
Mr, two movements from Handel’s Organ Concerto, No. 
. 4, The second part appropriately comprised part- 
the songs, choruses, &c., including the part-song, “ All 
mong the Barley’ (encored), the trio and chorus 
"0 from Haydn's ‘* Seasons,” “‘ All hail, O industry,” the 
—_ Vintage song by Mendelssohn, and Handel’s chorus, 
they “0 the Pleasure of the Plains.” The firework display 
ary of took place in the heavy rain. The visitors amounted 
abe 1 14,500. The Festival was repeated on the 27th ; the 
Hness weather was again unfavourable. 
Tam A new series of performances of English comedy was 
commenced on Oct. 26 with ‘‘ Plot and Passion,” a 
LE.” piece which owes some of its reputation to the excellent 
2. manner in which it was first introduced at the Olympic 
£5 to twenty years ago. ‘The first exponents of Fouche, who 
; think betrays Napoleon ; Desmarets, who betrays Fouche ; 
charge. Mime. de Fontagnes, who for the love of a Legitimist 
= yamphleteer, betrays both; and De Neuville, the 
“enp of pamphleteer, were Mr. Emery, Mr. Robson, Mrs. 
ellows; Stirling, and Mr. A. Wigan. Their successors at 
cordial Sydenham were Mr. H. Wigan, Mr. G. W. Anson, Miss 
= Rose Coghlan, and Mr. W. H. Vernon. The “ Wife's 
Seret” was the next piece announced. 
ITALY, 
4, Mrs. of . _ Minay, Oct. 23, 
att course the topic of the day here is the visit of the 
Emperor William. Were it in my province to notice 
_ the political events which transpire here I should on 
a. = occasion have been forestalled, as all your London 
of Si ailies” will ere this have given you every detail 
‘ pe #8 to the reception accorded to the German monarch 
.. it oa capitale morale, as it is with justice called, of the 
aa ° talian kingdom. I buont Ambrosiani have come out 
her the remarkably well on this most auspicious occasion, and 
: ‘ve met with tolerable success in their endeavours to 
lized by veleoome their Imperial guest and his suite. 
ustotle J, Smost of your readers know from reading of it, and 
sidering ra from having visited it, Milan possesses one of the 
ro est theatres in Europe. It is besides the place above 
formers others where a spectacle the most complete and on 








the grandest scale could be organised or even impro- 
vised, from the fact of its being the resort of theatrical 
artists of all kinds. Prime donne, tenori, baritoni, and 
bassi of every grade of ability are to be had in shoals; 
and yet the management of J/ Teatro alla Scala seem to 
be quite as able as any of your British statesmen to show 
‘how not to do it.” The artists engaged for the short 
series of operatic performances during the stay of the 
Royal and Imperial visitors, are such as would only be 
tolerated in a theatre of the second order on an ordinary 
occasion, and the opera by no means adapted to the 
occasion. ‘Then the ballo! A few years ago, very few, 
there was no theatre in the world possessing such 
dancers and ballet-composers as La Scala. But now! 
Well, I will merely say that the whole affair was a 
disgrace, and had not popular feeling been restrained 
by the etiquette which is observed on these occasions, 
the Royal and Imperial ears would have been assailed 
by a din such as I verily believe can only be heard at 
Milan. In England when people are displeased with 
a performance they stay away on future occasions, but 
here they go until by their whistling, howling, and 
noise-making of all kinds, they cause the curtain to be 
lowered, and another and better entertainment provided. 
And this war between management, artists, and public, 
may sometimes last three or four nights, as, for instance, 
when Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” was hissed off the stage 
at this theatre. There are numerous other entertain- - 
ments provided, and tastes of all kinds may be gratified, 
but there is really nothing worthy of note as possessing 
artistic merit of an elevated order. 





Botoena, Oct. 20. 

The people of Bologna arrogate to themselves the 
possession of pre-eminently cultivated musical taste and 
judgment. In fact, one is taught to believe that all 
singers or operas or musical works of any kind which 
have been disapproved of at Bologna must necessarily 
be bad, and vice versé. Milan, Naples, and Florence 
are nowhere, and their opinions are by no means to be 
trusted. Hence there is a pique more especially between 
Milan and Bologna. ‘ Lohengrin” was highly sue- 
cessful at Bologna, ergo must be and was hissed at 
Milan. ‘ Aida” was brought out at Milan, and the 
publishers and composer have never risked its produc- 
tion at Bologna. Some five years ago a young com- 
poser named Boito, a disciple of the great German 
Innovator (or Iconoclast, which you please), produced an 
opera at the Scala, which was immediately damned. This 
same opera is now completely successful at Bologna. 
The name of the opera is ‘‘ Mephistopheles.” As to its 
merits, it is not exactly a bad opera, but neither is it a 
goodone. It is only good when the composer seems to 
have here and there forgotten his model—when his 
nationality asserts itself. I shall be surprised if the opera 
lives even a short life. Its execution is in the hands 
of the Signorina Borghi-Mamo, a daughter of the once 
celebrated contralto of that name, Campanini, and the 
basso Nannetti, who one and all are worthy of praise. 

Apropos of Campanini, I take the following from the 
Gazzetta dell’ Emilia:—A day or two since Count X. 
arrived at Bologna, and took lodgings at the Hotel 
d’Italie, in order to consult Dr. Roncati about certain 
symptoms of monomania. The morning after, the 
doctor, having been communicated with, betook himself 
to the hotel, and asked for “the sick gentleman.” 
‘No. 28, first floor,” replies the waiter. The gifted 





mad-doctor enters, finds the patient in bed, and cau- 
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tiously begins to interrogate him, in order to discover 
what kind of madness the poor man was afflicted with. 
‘‘T have a very bad sore throat.” ‘ We will cure it, 
but you must have patience.” ‘Patience! The devil!” 
shouts the sick man, rising in the bed in a towering 
passion, “I have to sing to-morrow!” The doctor 
prosecutes his inquiries no further. The thing is 
evident. The poor count has it in his head that he is 
a tenore di castello engaged to sing in Boito’s “ Mephis- 
topheles.” He must be cured in the madhouse. Going 
out the doctor stumbled against a valise, with a shining 
brass plate on which was engraved in large letters— 
‘‘Campanini.” It was indeed the celebrated tenor, who 
had sent for his doctor (Mezzini), who, being engaged, 
had sent to say he would send a substitute. The real 
madman lodged in another chamber. 


FLorence, Oct, 21. 


Here at Florence we have the ‘‘ Ugonotti’’ with an 
excellent cast. The tenor, Carpi, has encountered 
general favour in the part of Raoul, and all his pieces 
are greatly applauded. Mdme. Vogri is an excellent 
Valentina, and both her singing and acting please. 
Maile. Durand, in the part of the Queen, shows great 
ability. Her voice is admirably adapted to parts 
demanding great agility and powers of execution. The 
part of the Page is taken by an esordiente, Mdlle. Du 
Vere, who has a voice of very agreeable quality, and has 
studied well. The baritone, Brogi, and the basso, Junca, 
are also favourites. The orchestra and chorus are not 
very efficient, but acquit themselves well in the Congiura 
of the fourth act. 

The second performance of ‘‘ La Rosa di Fiorenza” 
was even a greater success than the first, and the artists 
one and all acquitted themselves singularly well. At 
the Galdoni we have had “ Lucia,” at the Nazionale 
Le Precauzioni” and “La Fiera,” at the Logge 
“T’Ombra” and I Dragoni di Villars.” 





TRELAND. 





Dustin, Oct. 25. 


There has not been so brilliant a musical season in 
Dublin for many years. On the 4th the Covent Garden 
Opera Company opened at the Theatre Royal, and con- 
cluded a most satisfactory engagement of three weeks 
on Saturday last. Albani appeared first in ‘‘ La Son- 
nambula”’ (which she also chose for her benefit on the 
last night), then as Lucia; Hlsa in “ Lohengrin,” Mar- 
gherita and Elvira in “T Puritani,” this last being the 
greatest of a series of splendid successes. Zaré Thal- 
berg charmed her audiences in both her Zerlina parts, 
and made her début as Dinorah; her fresh voice and 
seemingly unstudied action were sources of much plea- 
sure, though it may be feared that, for her own sake, 
she has been brought out too soon. Madlles. Bianchi, 
D'Edelsberg, Ghiotti, Mdme. Paoli, Sigg. Naudin, Des 
Villiers, Maurel, Tagliafico, Scolara, and Medica, were 
the other principal artists. Sig. Vianesi conducted. 
There were three of the usual concerts at the Exhibition, 
at which, as well as at the operas, there were large 
audiences, although the bad weather did some harm. 

In the middle week of the operas Mr. Kuhe’s concert 
party arrived, and as the magic word “ Nilsson” ap- 
peared on the bills, every seat in the room and on the 


———— 


orchestra was occupied, and many were glad to haye a 
place to stand. Nothing could be more sincere than 
the hearty welcome Mdme. Nilsson received, oy the 
rapturous applause after each of her songs. fo 
rendering of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,” arranged by \; 
Joseph Robinson (who accompanied on that occasion), 
was simply perfect, while her “ Swedish melodies” 
brought down the house. Mr. Kuhe’s playing was the 
next great point of attraction. Miss Fairman, Malle, 
Levier, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Sig. Caravoglia were 
the other vocalists, while Mr. F. H. Cowen acco. 
panied. 

On this evening ‘‘ Sardanapalus” will be produced gt 
the Theatre Royal on a magnificent scale; Mr. Charles 
Calvert and Miss Louisa Moore sustaining the principal 
parts. 

On the 8th Nov. Mr. Mapleson’s company of He 
Majesty's Opera will commence their season of three 
weeks. All the best names—with the exception of thai 
of Mdlle. Titiens—are announced, Mdme. Christing 
Nilsson being the prima donna. Malle. Elena Varegj 
will be new to Dublin, and Campanini will be welcomed 
back. 

After a successful conclusion to his management of 
the Gaiety Theatre, Mr. John Gunn, being obliged to 
reside abroad for some time on account of the state of 
his health, has retired for the winter season, and Mr, 
J. F. Warden of the Theatre Royal, Belfast, has taken 
the theatre for six months from the 15th inst., opening 
with Mdlle. Beatrice’s Comedy and Drama company. 
They have since done good business with ‘ Our Friends,” 
‘‘ Frou-Frou,” ‘* School for Scandal,” &c. One of the 
most popular engagements at this theatre lately has 
been that of Miss Lydia Thompson’s company, the 
fair directress being, we regret to say, unable to appear 
through illness, but her place was filled by Miss Eliza 
Weathersby, a charming burlesque actress. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham appears in ‘ Brighton” on the lst 
Nov. with an excellent company. 

At the Queen’s Theatre, Mr. Lloyd has engaged, for 
the second time, the three French lady gymnasts, 
Nathalie, Leontine and Blanche. 





A series of concerts has been given at the Imperia, 
Hotel, Cork, in which Miss Kernan, Mr. J. Sullivan! 
Mdme. Delepierre (violin), and Miss Bella M’Carthy 
have appeared. The last-named young lady acquitted 
herself exceedingly well in her pianoforte solos, par- 
ticularly in Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat. Mdme, 
Delepierre’s violin solos were also much applauded. 
Miss Kernan and Mr. Sullivan greatly distinguished 
themselves in several songs and duets; Mr. Sullivan 
was encored in Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Boatman’s Song,” 
Handel’s “Honour and Arms.” Altogether the con 
certs were very successful. 





ETD 


THE DRAMA. 





Mr. Byron’s new comedy, produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Oct. 2, under the title of ‘“ Married in 
Haste,” has proved a great success. The plot is slight; 
but it gives rise to scenes and incidents both clever 
and amusing. This comedy is admirably put on the 
stage, and is most effectively acted by Misses 0. 
Addison and E. Thorne, Messrs. Hermann Vezin, 0. 
Warner, Howe, Rogers, Braid, and the author 
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One character is marvellously brought out by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, that of the eccentric uncle. On this 
it is most justly remarked : ‘‘ Choleric uncles, who dis- 
own their nephews on slight provocation, and take them 
io their arms again on equally slender grounds, cannot 
be classed among dramatic novelties. Nor does the 
gidition in this case of a passion for bric-a-brac hunting, 
ghich often borders on the ludicrous, add any valuable 
touch of art to a long familiar creation. The effect 
ghich is produced by Mr. Vezin’s acting is indeed 
glmost entirely due to the earnestness of his manner, 
to the just emphasis of his delivery, and to the sincerity 
qhich was suggested by numberless details of action 
and expression almost too subtle to be noted separately, 
yet in their entirety impressive in a high degree, His 
face and figure are admirably ‘made up’ to represent 
age Without exaggeration or caricature. This is a kind 
of impersonation in which Mr. Vezin has not often 
been seen; but it is in every respect a piece of acting 
of a very remarkable kind.” Mr. Planché’s ‘ Spring 
Gardens,” in which Mr. Buckstone sustains his old 
part, has been revived. 

At the Strand Theatre on Oct. 9, the late Mr. 
Brough’s little comedy of ‘‘ Kind to a Fault” was well 
acted by Messrs. Stephenson, Vernon, Grahame, and 
Terry, and Mesdames Marion Terry, Venne, Prescott, 
and Jones; and a new farce from the French by Mr. 
E. Manuel, entitled ‘‘ The Doctor’s Brougham,” was the 
leer du rideau. Sirupp, a doctor without practice, has 
bought a brougham to keep up appearances, visits his 
friend Charles Chivey, a barrister, who is about to give 
his wifea luncheon at his chambers. This affords a 


due to the Count Otto von Schinckenstein as to the 
whereabouts of the lady, whom he admires, and Sirupp, 


supposing him to be a long-looked for patient, persuades 
Charles to go to bed and feign illness for effect. The 
Count first encourages the mistake to avoid suspicion, 
ad then refuses to be got rid of, helping in eating the 
lmcheon, to the disgust of the pretended invalid, and 
professing so much interest in his welfare that he goes 
to the kitchen to procure the medicine which he found 
the doctor prescribing on his arrival. When he returns 
the doctor, who has been forced to take his place in 
the bed, has to swallow his own prescriptions to keep 
w the cheat, until Chivey’s discovery of the Count 
making love to his wife brings matters to a climax. 
The piece was very well received. 

The Queen’s Theatre opened on Oct. 9 for the 
benefit of Mr. Ryder and the début of one of his 
pupils in ‘* Macbeth.” The play was acted in the con- 
ventional style of the old school, and Mr. Ryder repre- 
sented the ambitious Thane in an impressive manner, 
ind every point came out vividly. Macduff was 
played by Mr. Alfred Ryder, who was much applauded. 
ir, E. F. Edgar made an excellent Banquo. There 
vere no “singing witches.” The débutante in the 
part of Lady Macbeth, whose name did not transpire, 
wufered in the first scene from nervousness, but her 
Performance gave some promise. Her appearance and 
manner are very pleasing. An episode in the gallery 
‘used some confusion, In the scene with the 
iurderers, a fellow shouted, “How about Wain- 
might?” My. Ryder stepped forward and said if no 
}wliceman was present he would give a sovereign to the 
tan who would drag the offender out. In less than 


two minutes the money was earned, amidst the cheers 
the audience, 





The Royalty Theatre was reopened on Oct. 11 under 
the management of Mr. Charles Morton, with “ La 
Perichole,” and “ Trial by Jury.” In the first, Madame 
Dolaro still plays the title part, Mr. Sullivan still takes 
that of Don Andres, and Mr. Knight Ashton succeeds 
Mr. Fisher as Piquillo, In Mr. Sullivan's “folie,” 
Miss Linda Verner is now the Plaintij’, and Mr. W. 
Courtney the Defendant. 

The name of the Alexandra Theatre, Camden Town, 
has been changed; it is now called the Royal Park 
Theatre, and on Oct. 16 Messrs. Parravicini and 
Corbyn opened its doors with Offenbach’s ‘‘ Genevieve de 
Brabant,” produced in a style fully creditable to the 
liberality of the managers. Many of the characters 
are in the hands of the same performers that were so 
successful at the Philharmonic Hall, Islington. 
Drogan is played by Miss Emily Soldene, who sings 
the music of her part with undiminished feeling. Brigitte 
is again represented by Miss Lizzie Robson; the Duke 
by Mr. Rouse; Oswald by Miss Clara Vesey, and the 
Burgomaster by Mr. Rae. Messrs. Felix Bury and 
Mat. Robson are the two gendarmes. The dresses 
and scenery are good; and, in a “ Hungarian Divertisse- 
ment” Mdlle. Sara dances with grace and vigour. The 
piece was well received, and encores were numerous, 
‘*Turn Him Out,” with Mr. Mat. Robson as Moke, was 
played before the opera bouffe. Mr. Lindheim is the 
musical conductor. 

At the Criterion Theatre M. Lecocq’s opera of “ Fleur 
de Thé,” first brought out on October 9, has been sub- 
jected to some slight changes in the English version, 
in deference to the critics, which remove any ground of 
objection to its plot—at any rate on the part of those 
who admire comic operas. A husband compelled 
against his will, in a semi-barbarous country, to marry 
a second wife, is no such novelty on the English stage 
as to provoke outcry, and the treatment of the theme is 
more decorous than that of half-a-dozen pieces of the 
class which have been given within recent years before 
London audiences. Some ingenuity is, indeed, dis- 
played in the manner in which the true wife is sub- 
stituted for the false when the nuptials are arranged. 
Miss Thurville as Fleur de Thé, sings with feeling and 
taste. Miss Sudlow as Césarine is more broadly comic, 
more to the taste of the audience, her singing of the 
song ‘*Man’s not so easy to replace,” obtains the 
warmest encore of the evening. Mr. Walter Fisher is 
insouciant as Pinsonnet, the sailor hero; Mr. F. 
Clifton as Tin Tin, and Mr. E. Marshall as Kaolin, 
complete the cast. The barbaric dance and chorus led 
off by these two artists last-named at the close of the 
first act is most whimsical. The music is fluent and 
melodious, and instances are not wanting of elaborate 
harmony. The work will stand high in public favour. 
‘‘ 4 Phenomenon in a Smock Frock” precedes the opera, 
with Mr. H. D. Burton, who brings with him a reputa- 
tion from Liverpool and Manchester. Mr. Burton's 
style is hard, but not ineffective. He was well 
received. 

‘“« Proof Positive,” the new comedy which Mr. F. OC. 
Burnand has written for the Opera Comique, is hardly a 
decided success. Lidcote Hall, Warwickshire, is owned 
by Mr. Fritz Rosenbrand, where Mr. Crumbley, a hearty 
old gentleman, secks to escape troublesome duties on 
the plea of age and infirmity. Mrs. Crumbley, bustling 
and active, plots to gain the hand of Mr. Rosenbrand 
for one of her daughters, Ethel or Maud. Will Downaby 
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and Frank Hetherington, the former a naval officer with 
a passion for horseflesh, and the latter a hussar with a 
taste for the sea, fall in love with Mrs. Crambley’s girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, son-in-law and daughter of the 
host are just returned from their honeymoon. Beekford 
mistakes the identity of every one with whom he comes 
into contact: he at once recognises his old friend 
Downaby—but calls him Hetherington; the young 
hussar's face is perfectly familiar to him, only he thinks 
it is Downaby's. Maud and Ethel he similarly confuses. 
The Rev. Archibald Mervyn and his relative Mrs. 
Wellesley are expected at the house, and when the new 
butler enters, Beckford, who knows his face directly, 
greets him as his old friend and pastor. Beckford in 
early life had married an Italian vocalist, but finding 
her unworthy, had divorced her soon afterwards; and 
when his friend Jack Ripley appears on the scene, who 
had been present at the wedding, which took place in 
England, as a lawyer, he informs Beckford that, unless 
his former wife is dead, he is not legally married to Mr. 
Rosenbrand’s daughter—because the French divorce is 
not recognised by English law, though Beckford is by 
birth a Frenchman. On the advent of Mr. Mervyn and 
Mrs. Wellesley, in the latter he recognises his former 
wife. After a stormy interview it becomes apparent 
that she is not his wife—the old mistake about faces and 
names has confused Beckford, and when he has fitted 
the name to the face he recognises one who had been 
associated with his first wife in the old days. This ends 
the second act. In Beckford’s joy he embraces Mrs. 
Wellesley, and is seen by Mr. Rosenbrand and Mrs. 
Beckford. This misunderstanding has to be put right, 
and another, where Mr. Rosenbrand, pleading with the 
Crumbleys on behalf of Downaby and Hetherington, is 
understood to ask the hand first of Ethel and then of 
Maud for himself. Ultimately all is cleared up. The 
piece was very well played. Mr. G. Clark made a 
successful début as Beckford. Mr. W. J. Hill, Mr. 
Flockton, Mr. W. Hubert, Mr. Markly and Mr. Temple 
filled the other parts. The ladies were well played by 
Miss M. Oliver, Miss Ada Lester, Mrs. Leigh Murray, 
and Miss D’Aguilar. The audience on the first night 
were in the best of humours and applauded vigorously. 
A farce, written by Mr. W. J. Austin, and entitled 
A Tempting Bait, preceded the comedy, and was well 
received, 


A new play, by Herman Merivale, was produced at 
the Mirror Theatre on Oct. 18, under the title of ‘ All 
for Her.’ The leading idea being that of self-sacrifice 
on the scaffold as used by Dickens in his “ Tale of Two 
Cities.” Hugh Trevor, at the opening of the play, isa 
dissolute vagabond, lost to all sense of propriety, a 
condition he has reached through treatment he has 
met with. Fallen, however, as he is become, he, in his 
sober moments, deplores his conduct, and yearns for 
means of retrieving his character. Supposed to be 
illegitimate himself he is in love with a lady, Mary 
Rivers, who is beloved by his brother whom she adores. 
He atones for his past misconduct by giving up 4ll for 
Her ; even to his life, which he forfeits to ensure the 
happiness of his brother and Mary. The chief part is 
er tery Mr. John Clayton, who exhibits some of the 

ighest qualities of a first-rate actor. The play is well 
mounted, and the scenery, comprising a river-side view 
of the Tower of London, the interior of Edendale 
Castle, and Tower Hill prepared for an execution, is 


exceedingly good. 





NEW MUSIC, 
H. Beresrorn, Birmingham. | 
Grand Military March. For Piano. Composed by J. G. Moves 
rorp, Organist of Christ Church, Birmingham. - 

A bold and not ineffective march. It seems oddly laid out, the 
“ strains " containing six, eight, or twelve bars ; though Perhaps 
authority is not wanting for the variation from the usual course 

(Avpnonse Bertini, Seywourn & Co.) 
Christmas and New Year's Presentation Music. 

A very handsomely got-up series of appropriate pieces, secular 
and sacred, for the voice and for the pianoforte, is in course of 
publication by the above firm. They are printed half the usual 
music size, with various novel designs in gold and colours—gom, 
of them exceedingly beautiful—on the title-page. The price ig 
moderate, and we think the series will be in great demand, 


[Booszxy & Co.] 
“ Friendship.” Song. Composed by Gzorce Russzuu. 

A very pleasing song, the air flowing and natural, and ag the 
Germans say—durch componirt. There are here and there small 
nuances in the music, which are only ventured on by those who 
know what they are about. It is odd, considering what is sig 
ant2 on ‘* graces,” that the voice part of this song has a short 
shake indicated on the word “grace,” an'd also a turn in the 
penultimate bar. The key is D, 6-8 time, the compass D to F, 
ten notes. 


[E. C. Boosry.] 
“Dost Thow remember.” Song. Poetry by Tomas Moons, 
Music by A. Ontanpo STEED. 

The nervous and somewhat irregular rhythm of Moore’s verses 
renders its setting to music by no means an easy task. The diff. 
culty has been got over by Mr. Steed, who has united a well. 
phrased melody in A flat to the poet’s passionate lines. The 
effect of their rendering will depend more than ordinarily on the 
powers of the singer. It is set in 12-8 time, and the compass is 
from E to F. 


‘Under the Violets.” Song. Written by Oxrver Wepre 
Houmes. Music by A. Ortanpo Streep. 

The verse (taken from the author’s ‘‘ Professor at the Breakfast 
Table’) is very pretty and very suitable for musical illustration, 
It is touching without being at all dismal, and the simple setting 
suits it admirably, being as refreshing as unpretentious. Thekey 
is G, 3-4 time, and the melody lies within the compass of the 
octave D to D. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
“ Thinking and Dreaming.” Song. Words by Mrs. M. A. Bans 
Music by Berrnoxp Tours. 

The simple and natural lines which Mr. B. Tours has set, m 
well with the melody, which in itself is as unpretending as the 
verse, and well brought out by the artistic accompaniment. Both 
words and music avoid any appearance of effort. The key is), 
6-8 time, the compass D to G, eleven notes. 


“Into the Fold.” Sacred Song. Written by H. B, Fass 
Composed by G. SERPETTE. 

An invitation to the strayed sheep to return: the time (6) 
gives something of a pastoral effect to the interesting melody, 
which is well fitted to the words. The verse has the recommet- 
dation of not introducing sacred names, while their sentiment is 
all that can be wished. The key is F, and the air lies within its 
octave. 


Fair Ellen gt the Mill. Ballad. The Words by Miss Kame Lov. 

The Music by C. H. R. Marriorr. ‘ 

A romantic little tale of love and marriage is contained in this 

ballad. It is set in the usual form of four-crotchet time 1 * 
simple and taking air. The key is C, the compass E to F. 
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for true Lowe's sake.” Gong. Written by Beermonwe Law 

arex. Composed by Opoarpo Banat, 

The song of a constant lover—a mere sketch, but a telling one. 

ft is set in C—major and minor alternately—3-4 time; the music 

; expressive and appropriate, the compass ten notes, D to F, 

{Lamporn Cock.) 

“The Black Knight.” Romanee for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Anruur O'Leary. 

We believe this is an early work of the composer, which obtained 
qnsiderable favour some time ago. Sir Sterndale Bennett had a 
vey high opinion of this romance, and himself suggested to the 
yuthor the name it bears. 

Fatal Overture. In commemoration of the Jubilee of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Composed and Arranged for two per- 
formers on the Pianoforte by Thomas WincHam. 

Andante and Allegro Capriccioso. For Piano and Orchestra, 
Composed by Tuomas WinGHAM. ‘ 

Symphony in B Flat. No.2. Composed and Arranged asa Duet 
for the Pianoforte by Toomas Winauam. 

The three works above named are from the pen of one of the 
nost talented alumni of the Royal Academy, and they bear equal 
ritness to the ability and diligence of the student, and to the 
excellence of the instruction in the Institution with which he has 
been connected. As compositions, however, they go far beyond 
the final results of an educational curriculum; they show the 
light fancy, and the deep thought, as well as the technical resource 
which are essential to the successful musician. Mr. Wingham 
has been fortunate in having his works worthily performed by the 
best orchestras, where he won golden opinions from the public, 
fom his brother musicians, and from professed critics. He has 
been able to erect his monwmentum ere perennius at a very early 
period of his life; and much may be expected in the future if he 
continues to work conscientiously, and not to overwork. With 
regard to the pianoforte arrangements of the two orchestral works, 
ss much has been done to retain the effects produced by the band 
ws is possible: and at any rate they will furnish a very satisfactory 
reminiscence to those who have heard them, and almost equal 
gratification to those who have not. The pianoforte solo of course 
loses much by the absence of the accompanying orchestra, but it 
vill prove a treat to pianists who will give enough time and 
thought to realize its composer’s intentions. If musicians like 
Mr. Wingham ever succeed in gaining the ear of the British public, 
We may be saved from exploring the length and breadth of Father- 
land to find orchestral numbers for our popular programs. And 
uu time our audiences may come to understand and properly ap- 
preciate what they hear. 

Three Trios for Female Voices. No.1, Hymn to Night ; 2. Hymn 
to Diana; 3. Take, O take those lips away. Words by 
Hamttron Arf, Ben Jonson, and SHAKESPEARE. 

Three melodious and graceful trios, musicianly, easy, and short. 
Weneed say no more of the words than that Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
finds himself in good company. 

Variations for the Pianoforte on “ Ar hyd y nos.” By WxsTLer 
Ricuarps, A.R.A.M. 

Few airs have been more tortured by variations, during the last 
lulf-century, than the “ Poor Mary Ann ” which was sung by our 
mudmothers, And yet it can hardly have received treatment 
‘uilar to that by Mr. Westley Richards. Taking the old Welsh 
ar for his subject, he has produced a really charming piece, full 
af musicianly devices, with no feats for the musical gymnast, but 
Tequiring really good playing to do it justice. Young ladies are 
wore ready at scrambling about the keyboard in uncertain arpeg- 
a than in playing the most ordinary succession of chords: how 
a will like Mr, Richards’s part-writing in demi-semiquavers we 
vy hot say. Nor will the three-part fugue which concludes the 
Hece commend itself greatly to their idiosyncracies. To the 
‘dent who seeks after “ better things” we can recommend these 


tiations as a pleasing and profitable relief from harder and 
tier Work, 





Sonnets and Songs without Words For the Pianoforte. Ry ©, 
fepenr H. Panny. Book 8. No. 1. Prelude. 2%. Interlude. 
8. Vergies-mein-nicht,. 

There is much to admire and very little to find fault with in 
these sketches: they labour wnder the obvious disadvantage of 
inviting comparison with Mendelssohn's Lieder. The “ Forget- 
me-not” has the novelty of a third stave for the few bass-notes 
played by the right hand. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus. A Ballad. By H. W. Lonarrtiow, 
Set to music for three Female Voices. By Louis N. Panxer, 
A.R.M. 

Music for female voices alone seems now an established and 
recognised want: it would be wrong to find fault with Mr. Parker 
for his successful contribution towards filling the gap by his setting 
of Longfellow’s well-known ballad. It is notwithstanding obvious 
that the same material, arranged for the usual quartet, would have 
been much more telling; and the composer must have been very 
self-denying in confining his voices to the treble clef. Having 
said thus much, we have nothing but praise for what Mr. Parker 
has done. He has carefully studied the words, the laying out is 
good, his melodies appropriate, and his pianoforte part interesting 
and not overloaded. There is no lack of musicianly skill, and, as 
it stands, the composition is worthy more than the perfunctory 
execution which often suffices for such works. 


Valse de concert. Pour Piano par Hervey PARKER. 

Showy, tuneful, and not over difficult, this waltz will add one 
to the number of useful pieces which may be played with pleasure 
whether any one listens or not. If the executant gains no atten- 
tion, he will have the satisfaction of making conversation difficult 
and unintelligible. 


“ The Lark and the Nightingale.”4 Song. By Henny Cuanies 
BanisTER. 

The words of this song by Hartley Coleridge, are well fitted for 
musical illustration. Mr. Banister has avoided the snares of 
imitative accompaniment, but he has been rather too lavish for 
the average young lady who accompanies her own songs in the 
drawing-room. From such it will require some getting up, for it 
will be nothing if not well done. It is, however, quite worth the 
trouble. Key B flat, 8-8 time, compass an octave, F to F. 


On a Day, Alack the Day. Part-Song. The Poetry by Saaxe- 
SPEARE. The Music composed by Winuiam H. Cumminas. 
Mr. Cummings has been as successful as usual in his setting of 
Shakespeare’s quaint verse; it has the old ring and brightness 
combined with modern treatment and expression. No one can 
better know the effect desirable, or how to produce it. 


“At Rest!” Two-part Song. Words by Cartes J. Rowe, 
Music by Francesco BercEr. 
A musicianly and melodious duet for soprano and contralto. 
Mr. Berger has not been sparing in his resources, and has pro- 
duced very varied effects in a short composition. 


Lyra Studentium. No. 12. First Movement from Concerto in F, 
Op. 45. MoscnHe.es. 


This is perhaps, the most interesting number for the student 
that has yet appeared of this valuable work. Of course the 
orchestral Tutti are printed and arranged for the piano. In the 
solo part all necessary fingering is indicated. 


Twelve Songs. With English and German Words. Composed by 


W. Srernnpate Bennett. 

This handsomely got-np book contains the two sets of six songs 
Op. 23 and Op. 35, conveniently printed in half the usual music 
size. The merits of these songs are too well known to need any 
further notice than that they contain all the chief characteristics 
of their author. The new edition will be weleomed by all lovers 
of genuine vocal music; and those who had the pleasure of 
knowing the late Professor will be glad of so available a remi- 
niscence as this volume affords. 
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[R. Cocks & Co.] 
An English Tour, Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By Joszen Anpné. 
An Irish Tour. By the same. 
A Scotch Tour. By the same. 

The above three ‘‘ Tours” form a pretty selection of popular 
national airs, nicely arranged as little fantasias, and very suitable 
for young performers, while they are not unworthy the attention 
of those who are more proficient. Each book contains three airs, 
and they are fingered wherever it has been thought necessary. 


The Child's Dream. Notturno. 
By Brinury Ricwarps. 

An elegant and impressive melody, arranged in the author's 
well-known manner, showy and effective, with no very alarming 
difficulties for the moderately advanced player. There is room 
for the display of taste in phrasing the air, and of delicacy and 
certainty of fingering in its accompaniment. 


Composed for the Pianoforte. 


(Cuarren, & Co.) 
‘+ From the Red Rose.” Song. Written by A. P. Graves. 
posed by C, Vitirers Stanrorp. 
“ Trish Eyes.” Song. By the Same. 
‘An Irish Lullaby.” Song. (An old Melody arranged.) By the 
Same. 

The first two songs possess one eminent recommendation: they 
are the shortest we haveseen for along while. We are constrained 
to add that both are exceedingly pretty—the melody charac- 
teristic and piquant—Irish in sentiment and expression. The 
Irish Lullaby—(we are ashamed to say we do not recognise the 
old melody)—is no less telling; it has the same general charac- 
teristics as the other two, but there is more of it. All the three 
will suit mezzo-soprano voices, and all will please those who sing 
as well as those who listen. 


Com- 


[C. Lonspate. } 
“* What Friends we used to be.” Song. Written and Composed 
by A. M. Parks. 
A very touching and simple song, words, melody, and accom- 
paniment all in character. Any one can sing it, and it is sure to 
please. The key is D, common time, compass C to D. 


[Mortex.] 
‘* Ragged and Torn.” Song. Words from the Roxbarghe Ballads. 
Composed by E. F. Rimzautt. 

A song of the ‘ Vagabond” type, in which the morality and 
Bohemianism of the poet are well interpreted in the striking melody 
and musicianly accompaniment of the composer. It is set in D, 
major and minor alternating, 6-8 time; the voice ranging from C 
to F. An edition is also published in C a note lower. 


(J. Scrurron. ] 
** Shadows of the Soul.” Sacred Song. Written by 8. K. Cowan. 
Music by R. F. Harvey. 

A telling declamatory scena, short recitations intervening 
between the portions of the song proper. The words are very 
appropriately set, and a good singer will certainly produce a strik- 
ing result. The key is C, 3-4 time, compass B to E, eleven 
notes. 


The Angel's Mission, or ‘‘ Una povera Fanciulla.”” Romanza per 
Contralto di Luigi Badia. English Words by C. J. Lacy. 
An elegant melody charmingly accompanied. The English 
words fit almost as well as the Italian. The song will suit either 
a contralto or baritone. Key E, 6-8 time. 


Happier than a King, or La Femmena, 
con traduzione Italiana. 
Words by C, J. Lacy. 

There is choice here for the vocalist of English, or pure Italian, 
or its broader dialect: for piquancy the last is to be preferred. 

Sig. Badia’s air will please everybody, whether sung to the original 

cangonet or to the words which Mr. Lacy has adapted to it; it 


Canzonetta Napolitana, 
Musica di Lure: Bapua. English 





I 
has all the ring of a Volkslied. Key B flat, 6-8 time, compass F 
to G. 


“* Speak as you find.” Words by W.Guznister, Music by OH 
R. Manrgrorr. a 


A song inculcating a good moral, set to a telling if not Original 
air in three-crotchet time. It has a good swing, and wil] please 
those who like this style. Key F, compass C to F, eleven Lotes, 


(Sranuuy Luoas, WEBER & Co.] 
The Flight of Love. Trio for Female Voices. Poetry by Smzupzy 
Music by Ep. Hecur. ; 
This isa careful and elaborate setting of Shelley's beautity) 
descriptive verses. It is by no means of easy execution if anything 
like the proper effect be aimed at, but it will well repay thy 
amateur for the requisite study. The vocal parts are full of elegant 
and suggestive phrases, well brought out by the quasi-obbligato 
accompaniment. We can recommend this as a really high-class 
composition. 


Serenade for Four Voices. Composed by Farepn. von Frony, 
English Version by Jutre Gopparp. 

The effect of this Serenade will be greatly enhanced if accom. 
panied by the harp and oboe as intended by the composer, though 
the pianoforte and flute or violin may be substituted. It is written 
for the usual quartet, with solos for each voice, the major and 
minor modes alternating. Well performed it will afford a great 
treat to those who hear it. 


“Softly come! thou Evening Gale.” Part-Song. Verse by Fup, 
Enocu. Music by Henry Smarr, 

“ Twilight.” Four-part Song. Words by Lonareniow, Music 
by Henry Smarr. 


“* Pipe, red-lip’d Autumn, pipe.” Part-Song. Words by Farpznice 
Enocn. Music by Henry Smarr. 

It is difficult to indicate a preference of one of the above beauti- 
ful part-songs over the others. Possibly the Autumn song—inD 
—will be the greatest favourite, partly from the nature of the 
verse, and partly from its simple treatment. The truth of the 
descriptive lines is enhanced by the care and appropriateness with 
which the music is written, and the union of the rural and 
musical ideas will be appreciated by every hearer. The setting of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Twilight —in A minor—has a peculiar charm: it 
displays a careful study of the whole spirit of the verse, as well s 
attention to short forms of expression. Both the above are in 
common time. The first on our list is in E flat, 3-4 time, cham- 
ingly phrased for the voice, and exactly suited to the verse 
Each and all of these part-songs are full of character. 


Suite: In vier Sitzen. Fiir Pianoforte. Componirt yon Jou 
Roiitazn. Op. 7. 

Phantasie. Fiir das Pianoforte. Componirt von Juxzvs Roiisers. 
Op. 8. 

The four movements of the Suite consist of an Entrata, a 
Andantino, a Toccata, and a Passacaglia e Giga: The forms are 
generally old, but the treatment is modern, and displays vigow 
and originality with perfect knowledge of the resources of the in- 
strument and regard for their legitimate use. There is no lack of 
variety, and no flagging in interest from the bold opening of the 
first movement to the end of the Giga. The fugato treatment af 
this last movement is particularly telling, and it ends majesticaly 
by the introduction of a few bars Grave. 

The Fantasia is a very fine composition, rather fatiguing ft 
the player, and a little too long at any rate for an 
audience. Itis full of change and contrast, and beautiful 
out. We may shortly specify the piquant freshness of the 
Intermezzo; the delicacy and technical skill of the accompanied 
canon, Andante assai; and the striking grandeur of the 
fugue. 

It is to be noted that both the above compositions require the 
powers of an accomplished player; the tyro had better postpone 
his attempt, unless prepared for careful study and caredal woth 
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PROVINCIAL. 


The first annual meeting of the choirs of the Aberdeen Episcopal 
Diocesan Association for the Promotion of Church Music, took 
place in St. Andrew’s Church on October 9, the number of voices 
qmounting to about 160. The conductor was Mr. J. Adlington, 
and the organist Mr. Morrison, of St. Mary’s Church. There was 
a good attendance, and the choirs sang a number of pieces in a 
highly satisfactory manner. The object of the Association is not 
so much to produce uniformity of service in the several Episcopal 
thurehes as to raise the standard of choral worship. 

At the Theatre Royal, Brighton, on Oct. 11, a new piece was 
produced, entitled, ‘* Slaviana ; or, Such a Getting up Stairs,” by 
Messrs, Fred. Hay and F. W. Green. It is an illustration of 
“High Life Below Stairs.”” Dominiero Domestico and his wife, 
Donna Ecarté, are persecuted by their two servants, Karl Pilfer- 
meister, and Slavina, The cook’s follower, Napoleon Louis d'Or, 
persuades her to leave her post when a dinner is about to be given 
to Lord Numskull, the suitor of Lunatica Romantica, who is in 
love with Professor Starvini Tizzi Lezzioni, her music-master. 
There is no end of absurdities, some of which are very amusing. 
The piece was well received and is fairly acted. Mr. George 
leitch, Mr. Henry Nicholls, and Miss Edith Bruce act and sing 
vel, The mounting, scenery, and costumes, the last designed by 
Mrs, Nye Chart, are all good. 

Qn Oct. 19 Mr. Kuhe gave the third of his subscription concerts 
st Brighton. The Brighton Guardian states that the musical 
guecess of the concert was complete; Mdme. Nilsson simply 
excelled herself. Never has her vocalization been more finished 
than in “ Tacea la notte,” from “ Il Trovatore.” Mdme. Nilsson 
wat twice recalled, and substituted for the encore a French 
chanson by Mdme. Collinet, given with charming fluency and 
evenness of vocal expression, The soprano and tenor duet from 
“La Traviata” (‘ Parigi o cara”) with Mr. Lloyd was nothing 
thort of perfection, and the audience were delighted equally by 
both artists. Mdme. Nilsson sang the “ Angels ever bright,” from 
Handel's “‘ Theodora,” and held the audience spell-bound. Her 
concluding solo was Mr, Arthur Sullivan’s new song, ** Let me 
dream again,” which won an enthusiastic recall. Mdme. Nilsson 
rsponded with one of the simple Swedish melodies that she sings 
with such grace and finish. Mr. Edward Lloyd sang Balfe’s ‘‘ Rose 
wng” from “Jl ZJ'alismano,” and a new song of Mr. Sullivan’s 
called “Sweethearts.” Malle. Johanna Levier, Miss Alice Fairman, 
ind Signor Caravoglia gained much applause for their efforts ; Mr. 
Kuhe had a unanimous encore for each of his two pianoforte solos: 
Mime. Nilsson is to sing in Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” on Nov. 6. 


On Oct. 20, at the Pavilion, Brighton, Mr. Kuhe gave the first 
this annual series of three Pianoforte Recitals. Mr. Carrodus 
ind Mr. Kuhe played Mozart’s duo sonata, No. 9, in F; and 
Beethoven's in the some key, the latter for the first time in 
Brighton; Mr. Kuhe six solos, two of which were heard for the 
frst time; namely, Taubert’s ‘‘ La Campanella” and Chopin's 
“Polonaise in C sharp minor.” Mr. Carrodus also played a solo 
by B. Tours, 

Mr. Evelyn Bellew, eldest son of the late well-known reader, 

n giving readings at Brighton with considerable success. 
4n amusing incident occurred at a ballad concert given in 
Glasgow recently. Mr. Sims Reeves, in addition to other pieces, 
ting Auld Lang Syne,” in which he was assisted by chorus from 
the Glasgow Choral Union, In the program it was stated in 
jarenthesis that ‘ the audience will oblige by singing the chorus.” 
The audience did join at the close of the first verse, drowning Mr. 
ves and the choristers, and falling nearly two bars behind him. 

Reeves looked quite bewildered ; turned to the choristers, and 

n addressed the audience in the following terms :—Ladies and 
fatlemen—There must be some mistake here. If the audience 
bas been requested to join in the chorus, it was unknown to me. 
Ihave gentlemen here to sing the chorus, and I pray the audience 

allow us to go through the song as originally intended.” The 
mug was thereafter allowed to go on unassisted by the audience. 
The prospectus of the Glasgow Choral Union for the session 

‘5-6 is interesting. There will be three choral concerts and six 
restral ones. The former will be commenced on the 20th of 
‘wember, with Sir Michael Costa’s “* Eli” conducted by the com- 
ber, On the 7th of December Handel's “ Israel in Egypt” will 

Aven; and on the Ist of January, 1876, the “‘ Messiah.” The 
~ Will number fifty players, principally from London, and there 

be 400 choralists. Mr. Sullivan will conduct the orchestral 
oper. and Mr. H. A. Lambeth the oratorios. A large number 
entlemen have again come forward to be responsible for any 
¥ loss. 
* Creswick has been playing Lear and other of Shake- 
"wate’s characters aj Her Majesty's Opera House, Aberdeon, 


























































































His Lear was greatly admired by the audience, and he was well 
supported in the other characters. Edgar and Edmund, the sons 
of Gloucester, were personated by Mr. Burton and Mr. Steele—the 
latter as Poor Tom, being especially effective. Miss Temple, as 
the Fool, acted and sang well; and the three daughters of Lear— 
Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia—were faithfully represented by Mrs. 
Watkins, Miss Mortimer, and Miss Ida Courtney. Mr. Charles 
Creswick, who was announced to appear along with his father, 
has, in consequence of an accident, been unable to appear. Mr. 
Creswick has also sustained the characters of Hamlet and Othello. 

Mr. Julian Adams gave a concert on Oct. 7 at the Pavilion, 
Buxton, when Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mdlle. Bertha Brousil, Mr. 
F. Lax, and other eminent artists appeared, and the orchestra was 
specially augmented. The program contained the Overture to 
“ Lurline,” Wallace ; Concerto—violin (No. 9), De Beriot, Malle. 
Bertha Brousil; Song, ‘‘ There is a flower,” Wallace, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin ; Duet—(pianoforte and violin,) ‘‘ Andante Con Vari- 
azioni,” from the Sonata dedicated to Kreutzer, Beethoven, Mr. 
Julian Adams and Malle. Brousil ; Song, ** Once again,” Sullivan, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin; Thema and Variations—* Mosaic,” Riviere, 
with solos for the principal instruments ; Overture, ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; Solo Pianoforte, Thalberg, Mr. 
Julian Adams; Irish Song, ‘Norah, the pride of Kildare,” Mr. 
Barton MeGuckin; Solo Violin, “‘ The Bird on the tree,” Paganini, 
Miss Bertha Brousil; Song, ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” Lover, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin ; Grand March, “ Tannhiiuser,”” Wagner. The audience 
were numerous, and evidently much delighted with their evening's 
entertainment. 

Mr. Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, near Bristol, has expressed his in- 
tention of presenting to Gloucester Cathedral a font which shall 
be the finest in England. 

The death is announced, at Edinburgh, from rapid consumption, 
of the actress, Lady Don. The deceased, eldest daughter of Mr, 
John Sanders, of the Adelphi Theatre, was known as Miss Emily 
Eliza Sanders. She married, at St. Marylebone Church, October 
19, 1857, Sir William Henry Don, seventh Baronet, of Newtondon, 
county Berwick, formerly officer in the army, afterwards an actor, 
Sir William Don died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, 
being succeeded in the title by the present Sir John Don-Wauchope, 
Lady Don has issue one daughter, Harriette Grace Mary. 

The engagement of Miss Ada Cavendish at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, came to a close on October 23. During her visit, she 
has appeared as Beatrice in ‘* Much Ado about Nothing ;” as 
Rosalind in ‘* As You Like it;’ and as Juliet, in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” “The New Magdalen” was played three times. Miss 
Cavendish on October 22 played Pauline in “‘ The Lady of Lyons” 
for her benefit. Miss Wallis commenced an engagementon Oct. 25. 

The first of the Philharmonic Subscription Concerts took place 
in the Dome, Brighton, on Wednesday morning, Oct.27. The 
first part was devoted to Mendelssohn’s Sinfonia Cantata “ The 
Hymn of Praise,” Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Saidie- 
Singleton, and Mr. Sims Reeves being the vocalists. ‘There 
was a capital band, comprising all the leading London players, 
Mr. Willey was the organist, and the chorus were well trained and 
quite efficient. Mr. Kingsbury conducted. Under these circum- 
stances it is hardly necessary to say that the execution of the 
work was all that could be desired. A word is due to the self- 
denial ofthe organist, who was content with supplementing instead 
of overpowering the band and chorus. The brightness of the 
ensemble was thus preserved. In the second part Mr. Carrodus 
played a movement from a violin concerto by Beethoven in 
magnificent style. Mr. W. Coenen played a pianoforte concerto 
by Litolff; Mr. Sims Reeves was applauded to the echo for his 
rendering of a serenade by Berthold Tours ; and Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington sang charmingly her husband's ‘“ Bird of Love.” 
Various other pieces vocal and instrumental made up the program 
of this delightful concert. The room was crammed to excess. 

The Jubilee Singers recently gave a concert in the Kinnaird 
Hall, Dundee. The hall was densely crowded in every Bm while 
hundreds thronged the outside of the hall unable to gain admittance. 
The entertainment was opened by their hymn “ Steal away,” and 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer sung as a chant. Provost Cox, 
introduced the Singers, and after a short speech giving the history 
of the Singers and their efforts, thus concluded: ‘ They have 
sung up a splendid pile of masonry in Nashville, called Jubilee 
Hall, and now they have set out to endow it. That they will 
succeed there can be no doubt; and I trust the people of Dundee 
will have the credit of contributing to the noble work. I could 
say much more in favour of these meritorious singers, but it is 
unnecessary, as you will soon have the best proof of their qualifica- 
tions in listening to their beautiful and enchanting strains.” The 


program included “ He rose from the dead,” In bright mansions 





aboye,” “Roll, Jordap, roll,” ** The Gospel Train,” “There's a 
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meeting here to-night,” &c. ‘’Way down upon the Swanee River ” 
was sung by one of the ladies, and ‘* Rock’d in the Cradle of the 
Deep” by one of the gentlemen; while of the part song ‘‘ The 
Bells” excited general admiration, and received with several other 
songs a hearty encore. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
part was the singing of “ John Brown.” Hearing these emanci- 
pated slaves singing with heart and soul the chorus of this simple 
song gave it an undreamt of charm and significance that fairly 
captivated the audience. 

At a highly satisfactory meeting of the standing committee for 
conducting the musical festival at Hereford in 1876, presided over 
by Lord Bateman, Lord Lieutenant of the county, and attended by 
several inflential gentlemen, it has been unanimously resolved to 
adhere to the old form of festival, and to appeal to the Dean and 
Chapter for the use of the cathedral. 

Mr. Pyne, the new organist of Manchester Cathedral, entered 
upon his duties on Sunday, Oct. 17. 

Sir Julius Benedict has accepted an invitation to take part in the 
musical portion of the Wrexham National Eisteddvod of 1876. The 
committee have just completed the revision of the list of subjects 
for competition, the amount of prizes awarded being £1000. 

The old and interesting Norman church at Churcham, situated 
about five miles from Gloucester, was destroyed by fire on Oct. 26. 
The spire, peal of six bells, the roof of the nave, and the pews 
were burned, but the chancel and its fittings were saved. The fire 
is supposed to have been caused by the bell-ringers (who were at 
practice on the previous night) flinging a lighted march carelessly 
into some sawdust. There is no stove or heating apparatus in 
the church, and for this reason it was not insured. ‘The loss is 
serious, and without aid it is feared the church cannot be restored 
by the parishioners, who are principally tenant farmers and their 
servants. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The British Musical and Dramatic Institute gave an entertain- 
ment at Ripon House, Woburn Place. The members performed 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy of ‘Still Waters Run Deep” very 
creditably. The appointments and stage management were above 
the average, and the society is to be congratulated on the efficiency 
of their manager, Mr. Charles Sleigh. These nurseries of the art 
are springing up of late in most parts of the metropolis, and when 
judiciously directed are productive of much good, affording healthy 
and pleasant recreation to their members as well as the public at 
large. 

Malle. Titiens has been féted in a magnificent popular display 
at which every artist and amateur in New York was present, and 
at which the members of the ‘‘ Centennial Choral Society,” num- 
bering five hundred trained voices, with full orchestra, gave a 
serenade, unequalled in brilliancy and effect by any ever before 
offered in America to a great artist arriving from Europe. 

A curious story is told of an old man, a harpist, of the name of 
Détroit, aged eighty-four years, living at Berlin on a small pension 
as ancient Kammermusicus. The old man went one day lately to 
solicit assistance from the General Intendant of the Royal 
Theatres, saying that he was the father of the present Governor 
of Albania, Mohammed-Ali-Pacha, who when very young entered 
the Turkish service, amassed a large fortune in a very short time, 
and, abjuring his religion, became a Mussulman. Inquiries having 
been made by the Ottoman Ambassador, these statements were 
found to be quite true, and Mohammed-Ali-Pacha, alias Earl 
Détroit, was communicated with, in order that he might take 
steps to ameliorate the position of his aged parent. It may be 
added that on the first representation of the opera ‘* Huguenots,” 
at Berlin, the old man was admitted to the orchestra on the recom- 
mendation of Meyerbeer himself, who appreciated his talent very 
much as a harpist. 

At the Polytechnic, on October 11, Professor E. V. Gardner gave 
a lecture belonging to the popular science series, entitled “‘ Flames 
and Flares.” He pointed out the distinctions between natural 
and artificial flames, and traced them to the great source of all 
light and heat, the sun. The illustrations were interesting and 
ingenious, and the proceedings terminated with a display of ghost 
flames, vacuum flames, singing flames, sensitive flames, fairy 
cloud flames, &c., &c. 

It is stated that a son of Mr. Sims Reeves will shortly appear 
in public as a tenor vocalist. Another son has an excellent 
baritone voice. There is plenty of room for both ; and an approach 
to their father’s excellence will ensure their success, 

The Rev. A. D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer on Public Reading and 
Speaking in the Theological Department at King’s College, gave 
the introductory lecture on ‘Church Reading and the Delivery of 
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vanced in every other branch of education, true elocution—that 















































































Sermons.” He began by remarking that, while England had ad- 





is, the art of reading and speaking distinctly, intellj » 
impressively, had not kept pace. With rare won = ¥ 
dren in our national and board schools were permitted to il. p 
their lessons in a dull chant, or sing-song, without attention {. 41 
pause, emphasis, articulation, or feeling. In the higher schools, | 
even in the highest, though the pronunciation is more cultivated le 
and ‘*h” in most cases duly aspirated, the manner was 0 bad bl 
that few schoolboys could read aloud in a way fit to be heard, a 
Ladies’ “* Colleges,” of course, exhibited more refinement but th r 
whole style was, in most cases, a simpering, insipid monoton ‘ Ms 
pre-eminently genteel no doubt, but utterly destitute of intelligence (a 
and expression. All this bore fruit in after life. Our servants op! 
came from the lower schools, and the nursery was the semi: ma 
in which our children learned their English. Reading aloud ; Wi 
the family circle, that most admirable custom, had almost dioJ = 
out, because our daughters could not make a book “ vocal for the = 
rest,” as their mothers had done. In our churches, while some The 
men read clearly and devotionally, most of our younger clergy we 
either hurried through the service indistinctly and irreverently in T 
an unmusical monotone, or drawled out the prayers in a pompous pub 
theatrical style, which they evidently considered “ fine reading,” revi 
while both classes exhibited numerous specimens of bad accent to s¢ 
false emphasis, mispronunciation, and total neglect of punctuation, - 
At our meetings, our Church Congresses, was it not an almost ery 
universal complaint that half the addresses could not be heard; and eal 
even in Parliament how often were speeches declared to be “jp. = 
audible in the gallery?” The lecturer showed that elocution, like mph 
music, was an art, and required teaching as music did, by ma uso 
specially trained ; that the abuse of any branch was no just argu. wald 
ment against its use, and that proficiency in the management of vhie 
the speaking voice could no more come by chance than the highest of a. 
development of the singing voice. To ensure a satisfactory result liber 
the question required a threefold treatment, physical, intellectual, Th 
and emotional. The lecturer concluded by urging the selection of the 0 
competent instructors to train the teachers and pupil teachers under Colle 
our School Boards, the devotion of due time under special masters lineo 
to this work in our middle and upper class schools, and the Band 
appointment in every university of a professor, whose duty it ay 
should be to instruct our future legislators, barristers, and clergy Vill 
men in the art of public reading and speaking. hi ~ 
The sixteenth session of the Crystal Palace School of Art, Thom 
Science, and Literature opened on Oct. 13. In regard to music Biwar 
teaching an important arrangement has just been completed Colleg 
Besides the usual private lessons for any branch of the art, and of 
students can enter for a complete course of instruction in music of Cha 
such as can be obtained in a conservatoire. The teachers are Sir Sutton 
Julius Benedict, Herr Ernst Pauer, Mr. E. Prout, B.A., Dr. John Totten: 
Stainer, Sig. Rizelli, and Mdme. St. Germaine. The course i- lanes 
cludes pianoforte playing, explanatory demonstrations of music, Samael 
harmony, composition, singing, reading at sight, &c. Students 1. Beas 
are to have the opportunity of performing with “ strings ;” aud tnd of 
admission to the private rehearsals of classical musie by the Bowdor 
Crystal Palace orchestra. When they have attended one course, Charles 
they may win a certificate, endorsed as of first, second, or third land : | 
grade. The explanatory demonstrations of music are a new featur Londor 
in the instruction, and they are given by each of the pianoforte Biman 
masters. The executive portion concerns principally the art of Doe., © 
pianoforte playing. The practice, rhythm, phrasing, technical Christ 
execution, fingering, &c., as they relate to the works selected for College 
each demonstration, are treated in detail, and analysis of con: The f 
struction and to the modus operandi of the performance of each Sir Geo, 
piece is also treated. Macfarr 
At the Arches Court on October 20 the case of the Rev. (. Sig. Ard 
Wyndham, v. Cole, which has been reported, has been discu Bamett, 
In regard to the responsive allegation filed by the defendant, Mr, Hatton, 
Henry Cole, organist of St. John’s Church, Yeovil, ion d 
denying the right of the incumbent, Mr. Wyndham, without Carl Rog 
power of the Bishop, to stop him playing a voluntary on the “> tad othe 
Mr. Arthur Charles, with whom was Mr. B. Shaw, ap as the Cour 
Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Bayford for Mr. Cole. In support of Music M 
opposition to the responsive allegation, it was contended that We rey 
incumbent has the right to control the playing of the o ; Danby, t 
from before and after the service. Mr. Bayford alleged that ! Usual he; 
was arbitrary conduct on the part of the incumbent. ‘it of apople 
Phillimore held that a clergyman had a right to control the play i fon of th 
of the organ, and an application might be made to the 1816, H 
necessary. The question of costs was discussed. pay! Society 0 
asked the Court to dispose of the case without further litigato® BRE been elec 
Mr. Arthur Charles prayed for costs. The Dean of Arches dire - tention 
a monition to issue that the defendant should not play sg? alt, 
the organ without permission, and condemned him in costs. of On Oct 
At the Middlesex Sessions Licensing Court, the renewal kandre 
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nasie and dancing licence for Cremorne Gardens was agreed to by 
3] votes against 17. 

On Oct. 18 Mr. John Stedman gave a grand concert in the 
tecture Hall of the Birkbeck Institution. The quartet “ Softly 
i the shades of evening”? (Smart) was rendered effectively by 
Miss Annie Sinclair, Mdme. Osborne Williams, Mr. Stedman, and 
\r. Thurley Beale. The last-named gentleman next sang ‘* The 
Yjariner” (Diehl), and Miss Sinclair gave the aria “ Vedrai 
(arino” (Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni.”) Herr Pollitzer won golden 
opinions in Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Reverie.” Miss Sinclair and Mr. Sted- 
nan sang the duet ‘I’ve wandered in dreams ”’ (Wade) and Mdme. 
Williams Gounod’s romanza ‘‘ Quandoate” (‘ Faust”) with much 
qeeess. The first part closed with a duo—violin and piano— 
«William Tell,” by Herr Pollitzer and Herr Willem Coenen. 
The second part was equally satisfactory, and the crowded audience 
yere much delighted. 

The committee of the Byron Club have issued an address to the 
public, in which they state that taking advantage of the Byronic 
rrival, they have determined to make every effort in their power 
joset up a memorial yielding a higher and a better homage to the 
immortal poet than any monument of mere stone or marble, 
whether in or out of Westminster Abbey. They believe that the 
ad they have in view may be best attained by means of some 
gcial institution, that could give its special attention to the 
upholding of the fame and works of Lord Byron. They believe 
aso that the most useful form and character such an institution 
could assume would be that of a club (named after the bard), of 
which the constituent elements, as well as the objects, should be 
of anature to revive the influence of his life, particularly in its 
liberalising and Phil-Hellenic phases. 

The following gentlemen have passed the first examination for 
the Oxford degree of Bachelor of Music :—Albert H. Allen, New 
College, and of Bangor; John Barratt, New College, and of 
lincoln; Benjamin Bather, New College, and of Grange-over- 
funds, Lancashire ; Robert J. Buckley, New College, and of Har- 
home, Birmingham ; John H. N. Carnidge, Christ Church, and of 
York; Reginald F. Coutes, New College, and of Manchester ; 
William A. C. Cruickshank, Keble College, and of Edinburgh; 
Rupert Deakin, New College, and of Handsworth, Birmingham ; 
Thomas W. Dodds, Organist of Queen’s College; Henry J. 
Bivards, New College, and of Barnstaple; John T. Field, New 
College, and of Blackheath, 8.E.; Joseph M. Field, New College, 
ind of Bowdon, Lancashire ; Henry F. Frost, New College, Organist 
of Chapel Royal, Savoy; John Kirby, New College, and of Kings 
Sutton, Banbury; James Langran, Hertford College, and of 
Tottenham, N.; George Lomas, New College, and of Southport ; 
James Morland, New College, and of Carmarthen, South Wales ; 
Samuel Myerscroft, Hertford College, and of Southport ; Frederick 
J, Read, New College, and of Reading; Charles Seal. New College, 
ind of Macclesfield ; Joseph W. Sidebotham, New College, and of 
Bordon, Cheshire; Alfred Stone, New College, and of Bristol ; 
Charles J. Vincent, New College, and of Monkwearmouth, Sunder- 
lind; Henry J. White, Hertford College, and of Stoke Newington, 
london; Rowland W. Winn, New College, and of Harborne, 
Birmingham. Examiners: Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, M.A., Mus. 
Doc., Christ Church, Professor of Music; C. W. Corfe, Mus. Doc. 
_ Church, Choragus; E. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., Exeter 

ollege, 

The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore-Ouseley, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, 
Sir George Elvey, Sir John Goss, Sir R. P. Stewart, Professor 
Macfarren, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Verrinder, Dr. Steggall, Dr. Wylde, 
Sig. Arditi, Sig. Randegger, Sig. Schira, Messrs. Owain Alaw, John 
bamett, F. Berger, William Carter, W. G. Cusins, W. Ganz, J. L. 
Hatton, E. J. Hopkins, F. B. Jewson, F. Lablache, E. Land, 
Yallandaine, G. A Osborne, Joseph Proudman, Brinley Richards, 
url Rosa, Charles Salaman, C. Santley, C. E. Stephens, Tamplini, 

others, have accepted Mr. Willert Beale’s invitation to join 
the Council of Musicians for the forthcoming series of National 
sic Meetings. 

We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. James Francis 
Dunby, the well-known artist. The deceased went to bed in his 
tual health on Oct. 21, but in the course of the night had a fit 
apoplexy, and died the next afternoon. Mr. Danby was the 
on of the late Francis Danby, A.R.A., and was born at Bristol in 
~ He was a constant exhibitor at the Academy, and at the 
lety of British Artists, of which latter body he had recently 
- u elected a member, and his sunset effects always attracted 
ition by their brilliant colouring and poetic treatment. The 
meral took place at Highgate Cemetery on the 27th October. 
— Oct. 19, at the conclusion of the Promenade Concerts at the 
rsa Palace, Mr. Robert Wheatley, the talented conductor of 
“ Yompany’s band, was presented with a very elegant ivory 

mounted in gold and suitably inscribed, in a handsome 





ease, by the exhibitors and some season-ticket holders as a mark 
of their esteem. Mr. Dunn made the presentation on behalf of 
the subscribers, and spoke in the highest terms of the performances 
of the military band during the past season. 

A farewell tour through Europe is contemplated by the celebrated 
violinist Ole Bull. 

M. Leon Escudier has determined to rename the Theatre 
Italien, Paris, of which he is now Director. It is to be called the 
Opera Ventadour. 

Signor Rossi, the great Italian tragedian, and his troupe will 
shortly appear in this country, and Mr. Chatterton, fully ap- 
preciating the fame and ability of this distinguished actor, has 
made arrangements for his appearance at Drury Lane Theatre 
in a series of morning and evening performances, to commence on 
Easter Monday next. 

The Monday Popular Concerts will begin on thé 8th of November 
and continue till the middle of March. It is probable, however, 
that at the end of the regular “ subscription” series Mr. Arthur 
Chappell will provide two or three extra concerts. Morning per- 
formances are announced for the Saturdays in November, Decem- 
ber, February, and March. The Director's benefit, on the Monday 
before Easter (April 10), will finally conclude the season. 








TRUE-HEARTED WORSHIP. 
I cannot sing to thee, sweetheart, 
As I could wish to sing, 
Not mine the singer’s fire nor art, 
To aid my worshipping : 
But I can love with love as trife, 
As true as love can be; 
True-hearted worship is thy due, 
And that I give to thee. 


If I should bid my lips declare 
The praise of thee, my love, 

So sweet, so pure, so wondrous fair, 
My lips would powerless prove : 

But I can love with love as true, 
As true as love can be; 

True-hearted worship is thy due, 
And that I give to thee. 


If I could bid my heart forth tell 
Its thousand thoughts of thee, 
Then only wouldst thou know full well 
How dear thou art to me: 
For I can love with love as true, 
As true as love can be; 
True-hearted worship is thy due, 
And that I give to thee. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





H, WELL DO I REMEMBER. Words by M. A. BAINES. 
Music by WILLIAM METCALFE, 


“This song will be admired for the unaffected yg of its poetry and 
0 


the ability displayed by the composer.’—News of the World. 
“A quaint aad charming melody, the words are remarkable for their poetical 
feeling and graceful rhythm.”—Court Express. : 
“The melody successfully illustrates the true poetry with which it is allied.” 
Queen Newspaper, 
Free by post 2s. 


POTTS and CO., North-street, Brighton, and, by order, of all Musicsellers, 





A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Eiitiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s, nett; 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 

be hired.—London; J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 


rNHE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
I this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, 





AIRST-RATE VOICES ONLY. Young persons about entering 
I the Musical Profession can make an advantageous arrangement with a 
distinguished Professor, several of whoxe pupils are now in the Italian and 
English Operas, the Concert Room, Oratorios, &c, For interview, address, 
M.A., CRAMER & CO., 201, Regen: Street, to prevent loss of advertiser'stime, 
Fee (for trying voice and giving professional opinion) Half-a-Guinea in advance. 
The + testimonials. Professionals prepared, terms moderate, 
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OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song. 4s. 

J “Second National air."—Daily News. Composed by BRINLEY 

RICHARDS. Piano solo, 48. ; piano duet, 4s.; all post free at half price. Asa 
part song, new edition, 4 stamps. 


EAR ENGLAND. New Song, Written by CHARLES 
, MACKAY. Music by LOUIS DIEHL. 3s.; post free 18 stamps.— 
Signor Foli will sing this favourite Song at all his Concerts on his autumnal 
tour. 


ON’T FORGET ME. A new and very sweet song. By C. 
~— PINSUTI, Haunts the memory, Compass C to D, Post free for 18 
stamps. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME.—Miss Lindsay’s last 


and one of her best songs. Eto E. Post free for 24stamps. ‘‘ A gem 
of the season.”—Brighton Times. 


To CHILD'S DREAM. Nocturne for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 8s, ; post free for 18 stamps. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS of WALES, 
arranged for the Pianoforte, including Poor Mary Anne, The Ash Grove, 

The Rising of the Lark, March of the Men of Harlech, Of Noble Race was 
Shenkin, The Bell of Aberdovy, &c. 8s. each; post free at half price in stamps, 


ELLE MAHONE. Melody. Transcribed for the Pianoforte 

by JOSEPH ANDRE. 8s.; post free 18 stamps. Also by the same com- 

over. AN ENGLISH TOUR, ASCUTCH TOUR, and AN IRISH TOUR. 

hree Fantasias for the Pianoforte, introducing only favourite English, Scotch, 
aud Irish Airs. By JOSEPH ANDRE. 3s. each.; post free 18 stamps. 





LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street. 


Order everywhere. 





ry.O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
h Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308, Oxford-street, London, W. 








Important to Music Classes, &c. 


HE NATIONAL RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, by Question 
and Answer. By Dr. JOHN D’ESTE. 
Price, Three-Halfpence, or 10s. per 100. 
Bertixt, Seymour, & Co., 40, Poland Street, Oxford Circus. 


‘*MVHE CHANGED IDOL.” 
Price 3s. Compass D to G, 


E. C. Boosry, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 





New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 





“ O GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirr & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 


Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
A, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE; D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Coyent Garden. 





———— 
THE ORCHESTRA, 
NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 64, 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. Il. 


18, Help for the Royal Albert.—The National Music Meetin 
Lunn.—New Publications :—“Queen Mary,” a Drama by Alfeed Tego 
On the Sensation of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of — 
By L. H. ¥. Helmholtz, M.D.—Anna De Belocca.—Malle. Mara.—Royi 
Albert Hall.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—Philharmonic Societ * 
The Royal Academy.—Young Singeresand Old Critics. —Cruel St Swithes — 
The Copophone,—Acoustics and Ventilation —Death of Sir Francis Head — 
Competition of Choirs at the Crystal Paiace.—Annual Prize Concert at ti 
Royal Academy.—Duprez, a Poet.—Death of Mdme. Jullien —Sir F 
Ouseley’s Sermon.—A Statue to Armin.—Byron Monument.—The Opera. — 
The Drama—Concerts.—Opera Statistics.—Reviews of New Music be 
Original Correspondence.—Ireland, &c.-—Miscellaneous—Provincial ad 
General News, &c. 

. Westminster Abbey Organists.—Report on the Music in Training Colleges, 
—The American College of Music.—Art Foundations. By Cuanigs Loyy. 
—New Publications :—Proceedings of the Musical Association.—Seasion 
1874-75.—Hans Christian Andersen.—Royal Albert Hall.—Crystal Palace,— 
Alexaudra Palace.—Promenade Concerts.—The Worcester Festival. —No 
Music.—The Welsh Eisteddvod.—Eton College New Building Schemes — 
Death of Mr. Bayle Bernard.—The Norwich Festival.—Wagner and his 
Music.—A recent Musical Gathering in Germany,—The Drama.—Conceris, 
Entertainments.—Original Correspondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews 
of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &e, &¢, 

. A New American Play.—Art Foundations. By Charles Lunn.—The Nation 
Opera House.—Patti in a New Character.—Amateurs.—Music at Oxford and 
Cambridge.—New Publications :—History of Music. By F. L. Ritter 
Music at our Health Resorts.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace — 
Promenade Concerts.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera.—Mr. Boucicault’s “ Shaugh. 
raun.”—Cathedral Festivals.—Headless Conservatoires.—Death of Dr, 
William Marshall.—Musical Artists Society.—M. Gounod’s Manuseripts— 
Norwich Festival.—Meeting of the Three Choirs—Professor Macfarren’s 
Address at the R. A, M.—The Drama.—Original Correspondence,—Italy, 
Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c.— laneous—Provincial and 
General News, &c. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d), 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By OC. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
bey oe» of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the endof 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, ani 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newtcn Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyll 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteta 

Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hi brev, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, MA, 

F.38.A., fa! pe om of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 

many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
rimary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselres 

fo the original.’ We should be sorry to give the impression that the book wasit 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest, The author's measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.” — ‘ary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who hare 
wrongs successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its es are not over r] 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work Caagrong 
the | and patient research which have been brought to bear om 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
T. HAYES. 





J. 












TICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
/ By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s, 2d, 
“Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
every detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
vay atmosphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. 
“4 charming book ; should be in every village library.” —Church Review. 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
The story is most interesting.” —Church Times. 
Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
6s., by Post 5s. 5d. 


_ “Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
gecially."—Literary Churchman. 
“Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
OVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘An Object 
in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“4 book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library,”— 


Guardian, 
| HINELAND, LEGENDS. 


$s, 9d. 


From Church History. 
















and its 8s. 6d., by Post 
“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian. 

UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 

Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
wpreciated.”"—Church Times. 


JORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. BARING- 
i\ GOULD. 3s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 


“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Hee and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 


Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. (separated), each 88. 6d. ; 
iy Post 38. 10d, 


“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
Yolesome teaching.” —Guardian. 

















































































































he “Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 

1N ~ — of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout,”— 
in, 

" COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of “Tales of 

4) Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. ; 

.“Afew common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
ges, Gemstances, Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
ims tought, the object of the story be fulfilled.”—Preface. 
= oe of OLDEN TIMES. By SABINE BARING- 

,M.A., Author of “ The Lives of the Saints,” ‘‘ The Sil < 
tele, Second Edition. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 7 cian aes 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. A repertory of 

te oddest and drollest Pk ay tg from which it is hard to b 
ie ‘ay util the whole store has been examined.” —Guardian. — 
oe qa HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 

YY Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 6s.; by Post 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 

and and spirit.” —Guardian, 
By | 10M DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
%. 6d. ; by Post 28, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
7 Lyill An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
den. 











CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 58. 4d. 


TE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Fadited by 


(. A. JONES, Author of “A History of t 7 
bee. ree o! ry of the Church,” &c. With Preface 


















= READY. Vol. II., price 5s.; by post, 5s, 4d. 

OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. “ 

Biographies.” Edited by C, A. JONES. — 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


FE OF 8T. JANE FRANCES DE CHANT 
"Church Biographlen.” ‘Bdited by ©. A. ONES | YO TL 
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Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist-of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME, Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious,” —Orchestra, 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ Ram | are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





T W. STAPLETON and CO.’"S WINE TARIFF (for the 
e Present Season). By Custom House Report the im in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,884 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


1 870 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd.,, duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s. per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons), . . 


1 868 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 


in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 86s, per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


1 86 8 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 
1 86 L’'EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s, ; pints, 
34s, And all other brands, 


18 60 VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
84s, per dozen. 

1 > 4 NATURAL SHERRY—this puro dry Xeres, 20s. per 

86 dozen, £5 5s. Py octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask, 

24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 

1861 80s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask; and the driest and finest that 

can be shipped, 368. per dozen, Specially recommended for invalids, being free 


from acidity. 

ss W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
e selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s, per dozen. Finest Old 

Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the vaio, and removing affections of the throat, has 


maintained its high character for a quarter of a cent 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, Lablache, an 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No 


, and the flattering 





AND 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN W.0. 











Vocalist ‘or Publis 
be obtained of 


Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
esale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 








Now Ready, No. 100, for NOVEMBER, of 


TINSLEY’S 


MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW AND ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS STORY. 
IN PREPARATION, PRICE 1s., BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZING, 


ENTITLED 


AN 





ISLAND PEARL. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, 
Adolphe Thiers, &c. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. In 1 vol,, 8vo., price 12s, 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. 


CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to the 
COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “ A Hundred 


Years Ago,” ‘‘ Missionary Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 
1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


“To conclude, we mnay say that this is the firat and only book which gives a 
compreheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.”—Pali Mall 
Gazette. 

Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The 
Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, The Music of 
the Spheres, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; 


or, Phases of 
Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Heterodox,” and 
“Mystic London.” In 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 
Memoir of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the Composer. 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., 
with Portrait, 15s. 
“A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
literature of the opera and the stage.”—Graphic. 
** No novellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold on 
the public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 


Round the Cape to Australia, Across Tasmania, A Week in 
the Blue Mountains, The Trackless West, &c. 


OVER LAND AND SEA: a Log of Travel 


Round the World in 1873-4. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN, 
In 1 vol., 8vo., with Full-Page [llustrations and Vignette. 


“Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records 
is enough to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with 
excitement which such a desire constantly arouses.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying 
Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &o, 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “Halt. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8yo, fy, 

‘We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
it at once.”—Era. 

‘One of the most amusing books of the season.” —Guardian. 

The Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 

Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Can. 

paigns of Dresden and Leipsic, &c, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX. 


ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias, By 0. 
JOYNEVILLE. In 8 vols., 8vo. 
The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.” —Globe, 
‘*Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a'great 
variety of bendiners ; it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and 
almost every cheptar i in it might be made the subject of a separate review.’"~ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 
Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 
Uniform with “ The Old Showman” in size and price. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ The Old Shov. 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘‘ Half-Hours with the 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 

“We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volume— 
for nothing else than ‘ abe inting th be the method of reading it by all a 
above a certain age—to be li the days of our youth over again.”—Belli 
Weekly Messenger. 

Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitr; 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the Salutation; Swit, 
Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Buttons’; Ben 
Johnson, at the Three Cranes, &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, priee, 6s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS, 
including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSBS, 


CLUBS, dc, Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the 
Authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.” In 8 vols. 

FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,” ‘‘Prey of the 
Gods,” ‘‘Her Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” 
&e. In 8 vols. 
SILENT WITNESS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘‘ Broken to Harness,” 
‘The Yellow Fiag,’’ “ The Impending Sword,” ‘‘ A Waiting. 
Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &c. 3 vols. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. 
By M. L, KENNY. 8 vols. 

LOVE'S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘Jessie 
Trim,” “s The King of No-land,” &c. 

NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By 
FRANCIS CARR. in B vols. 





A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. MAY 

saving ENG, Author of “A Pa AR, Secret,” “The 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANI, 
In 8 vols. JAMES 


Author of “ A Rose in June,” a 


ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War, pe 
Bilton,” “ Only an Ensign,” &. In 8 vols. [Now 

« = a om half a league, 


e onward, 
- y tat the Valley of Death, 


ode the Six Hundred !’—Tsgxwrsox. Anti 
The WARNAGHS : a Romance of the 
Ocean. By FRANK USHER, Author of “The The 
Oxonians,” *‘ A Strange Story,” &. 8 vols. LK 


RAM DASS. By CHARLES Fi 
. eral sh eye Hill an es &e. 3 
Weekly Messenger. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Lae aT TON ee a nee enna Teneo 





